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Filmsetting—Bibliographical Implications 


By JAMES MORAN 
(Read before the Bibliographical Society on 15 December 1959) 


movable type. It is the composition of characters in the sequence re- 

quired on to film or photographic paper for the purpose of transferring 
to sensitized plates and printing without the intervention of type. In fact, 
it foreshadows the end of printing from type, and, as a consequence, we shall 
have to adjust our minds to new techniques and new conventions. Composi- 
tion from single types and slugs of type will gradually disappear as a com- 
mercial process. Its last stronghold will sedi be the big newspaper, 
because of heavy investment in orthodox rotary letter-press machinery, 
which needs stereotype plates made from slug composition, and because 
there is no other equipment in sight which could cope with the huge runs. 
I would have added ‘and in job-printing offices’ too, but recent develop 
ments indicate that the smaller printer is not being forgotten by the inventors, 
and small, relatively inexpensive, filmsetting units are being devised. Although 
it may take a very long time, composing from type will one day be in 
the same category as printing on a hand-press—the practice of amateurs and 
enthusiasts. 

Fortunately there are a great many articles on the various filmsetting 
machines and their workings. Naturally also many of these articles are of 
a controversial nature discussing the ps and disadvantages of the 
system. A writer in The Monotype Recorder in 1925 became very indignant 
when he thought of the machinery and equipment which would have to be 
scrapped, as he believed, to make room for filmsetting. In any case he wrote: 
‘Reproduction of printed pages by direct means or the cy of photo- 
graphic methods may save the cost of re-composition, but for original 
composition leaden type will for many decades remain supreme, on account 
of its flexibility, cheapness, and speed of assemblage’.!_ While we may prefer 
‘assembly’ to ‘semblge we cannot but reflect that he unconsciously under- 
lined one of the disadvantages of type compared with film when he de- 
scribed it as ‘leaden’. 

Reference lists on filmsetting have been prepared at intervals by, at least, 

! The Monotype Recorder, no. 206 (March-April 1925), p. 3. 
Hh 
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the library of the London School of Printing and Graphic Arts and the 
St. Bride Printing Library. But, with a few exceptions, commentators have 
avoided discussion of the wider implications of releasing printing from its 
metal prison and have not made many attempts at classifying be might 
be called the incunabula of filmsetting. Many controversies might have been 
stilled if Gutenberg or some diligent scribe had recorded for us details of the 
early experiments of printing from movable type, and we should be happier 
if Ged had written more about his actual method of stereotyping and had 
given us factual material about the books printed from his plates instead of 
cataloguing his personal troubles and woes. It is not too late for us to record 
information about the early days of filmsetting which will bring us the 
approbation of our bibliographical descendants as they sit round their inter- 
communicating television sets discussing early electronic printing. 

Filmsetting can be used in conjunction with the major printing processes 
and, in fact, cuts out an intermediate stage as far as lithography and gravure 
are concerned. At one time, to reproduce text matter by sider of these pro- 
cesses orthodox type composition had to be used to obtain a good proof on 
paper or film for printing down. Now that has been by-passed. Filmsetting 
can also be used in conjunction with relief printing, now that flexible plates 
made by the powderless etching systems are maine ty and, more important, 
now that presses are being developed to use them. These flexible plates, 
which can be bent on to a rotary surface, will obviously do away with the 
intermediate process of stereotyping. Itisindeed this letter-press development 
which has spurred filmsetting on, because so long as it appeared to benefit 
lithography and gravure only, the mass of letter-press printers could afford 
to maintain an attitude of indifference. 

A brief note on the name itself: the reason ‘filmsetting’ has been adopted is 
mainly because the term ‘photo-composition’ has a second meaning in the 
United States, where much of the development has taken place. It there refers 
to apparatus which repeats an image on a plate for lithographic printing, 
known to the trade here as Sestive: tat ‘Photo-typesetting’ seems to be 
a contradiction in terms as no type is involved, so that the word ‘filmsetting’ 
has been gradually adopted by those developing machines today. This has 
not stopped one publisher from stating that his k has been printed from 
‘photoset typematter’. 

The idea of filmsetting is not new. For more than fifty years patents have 
been taken out for photographic composing machines, but they were often 
before their time, 20 both an economic and a technical point of view. 
When, however, economic pressure,.in the shape of increased costs of metal 
and higher rates for storage space for type formes, was reinforced by the 
development of photo-lithography and, lastly, the powderless etching 
machine, it became desirable to find solutions to problems which had de- 
feated the early inventors. Many efforts had failed because they could not 
discover a simple, speedy, and effective method of making corrections, a 

basic necessity for any composing system. As with other innovations—the 
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motor car comes to mind—inventors in this field have tended to adapt earlier 
devices rather than start from scratch. The phrase ‘horseless carriage’ indi- 
cates the outlook. You simply replaced the horse with an engine at the front 
of a carriage rather than design a completely new vehicle suited to the new 
form of power. Some filmsett!ng machines are simply the old hot-metal 
casters with a camera in place of the pot of metal. This is not quite as short- 
sighted as it sounds. As the methods of operating are so similar, printers can 
make an almost painless transition to filmsetting without investment in equip- 
ment beyond both their comprehension and their means, and without much 
disturbance of labour. They can get accustomed to the new process and the 
more revolutionary machines will find their place with more ease. Even if 
anybody had designed a low-slung, stream-lined car in the early days of the 
internal-combustion engine it would have been too much to have expected 
a Victorian coachman to have driven it—his top hat would have got in the 
way, for one thing. The modern printing operative has no top hat but his 
practices often restrict him. 

Therefore those who are familiar with modern composing rooms would 
find little to surprise them as far as some filmsetters are concerned, particularly 
as they are of a mechanical nature, but others, involving electronic devices, 
are rather more difficult to understand. 

I shall have occasion to refer to a number of devices, and, with the excep- 
tion of one, they are those systems which set text matter. There are a number 
of ancillary devices for producing head-lines, parallel to the Ludlow appara- 
tus which produces display lines for relief printing. They are too numerous 
to deal wi and, in any case, do not affect my main points. 

I will not go into the details of the many devices which have been either 
patented or actually tried out over the years. The first British subject 
to enter the field seems to have been W. Friese-Greene, who patented a 
device in 1895. We have it on the authority of the late George Westover, 
inventor of the Rotofoto system, that had a prototype of Friese-Greene’s 
mechanism been constructed it would have had immediate commercial 
possibilities. But Friese-Greene’s interests were deflected towards the early 
cinema. 

There are records of nearly 100 patented machines or appliances, and, in 
general, they can be broken down into three groups: 

Group 1. The illuminated or reflection system. Numerous efforts to 
treat the face of type in some way and then to subject it to intense light 
illumination and by reflection produce a film were not successful, but today 
we have in the Hadego system a modern interpretation of this idea using 
special matrices, which have overcome earlier problems. This is the one 
exception to the head-line machines which I propose to mention, mainly 
because it was an early success and, secondly, because, by coincidence, it was 
used as a text machine for what may be the first British filmset book. 

Group 2. The most popular avenue of effort was to use a disk or plate 
carrying negative characters. A light source was brought to bear on these in 
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234 Filmsetting—Bibliographical Implications 
turn and by different optical systems egy | produced a film with text. 
Apart from one machine, the Fotosetter, all other keyboard filmsetting 
machines developed today operate on this principle. 

Group 3. The circulating matrix system. In this there is a camera in place 
of the hot-metal or casting unit on an orthodox line-composing machine. 
Light is reflected on to special matrices, glass inserts in regular matrices, and 
so on. Most efforts failed because of the lack of character definition in the 
finished film. Eventually the Intertype Corporation solved the problem by 
introducing a negative character insert into the side of the matrix. This is 
known as the Fotomat and is used on the machine which first went into 
mass-production—the Intertype Fotosetter. 

I will now describe briefly machines which are in use today. The Hadego 
is primarily designed to handle display work, but by use of two basic matrices, 
20 and 48 point, it can produce lines from 4 to 82 points. Because it is oper- 
ated photographically, by altering the degree of enlargement or reduction, 
sizes outside the printer's normal range are easily obtainable. The basic 
matrix is a plastic block upon the face which a white image of the letter on 
a black background has been created by photo-mechanical methods. Blocks 
are gathered and assembled in a special stick and manually justified. The stick 
is then locked in the machine and the image set by a small hand-wheel which 
automatically brings the lens, lamp, and film into direct relationship. The 
line is then exposed and recorded on film as a unit, then the film is moved on 
for the next oe The Monotype Corporation have produced a system— 
the ‘Monophoto’—in keeping with their traditional practice of keyboard and 
casting units, but with a camera unit displacing the hot-metal caster. The 
perforated ribbon from the keyboard controls the selection and positioning 
of the characters in the master negative in relation to the photographic unit 
through a mechanism similar to the normal composition-caster. Each charac- 
ter is projected on to the film by means of an optical system of mirrors, 
prisms, and a lens. The mirrors move across the film projecting the individual 
characters, and, when the line is complete, they return to the zero position and 
the film turns on ready for the next fine. 

However, before the ‘Monophoto’ really came on the scene, George West- 
over, one of the pioneers of filmsetting in this country, persuaded the 
Coventry Gauge and Tool Company to manufacture machines for his Roto- 
foto system. The first stage in his process was identical with Mono 
practice. A spool of paper was perforated on a ‘Monotype’ keyboard and this 
spool controlled the second unit, the line-projector. This machine in part 
utilized Monotype principles for the matrix selection, sizing, and justification. 
It used a five-alphabet master plate bearing negative images and produced 

justified lines of type-matter in 3-point size on 35 mm. film. After develop- 
ment the film went to the proofing machine, which projected and enlarged 
the characters line-by-line to approximately 11-point size on the photo- 

phic paper. These proofs were used for Mat and pasting-up into 
a proofs. The fousth unit, the make-up machine, produced the final 
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transparencies. Prototypes of these machines were installed in the London 
School of Printing for experimental purposes as long ago as 1948, and a 
number of poser have produced ae them. However, for financial 
and other reasons the Rotofoto was not continued with, and, although there 
are a few machines still in existence throughout the world, it can now be dis- 
counted as one of the major systems. 

Another system based on an orthodox line-setting machine is one which 
has so far been the most successful commercially—the Intertype company’s 
Fotosetter. The first machine was installed in 1946 and now there are many 
hundreds in the world. It utilizes the familiar principle of the Intertype and 
Linotype line-composing machine, employing circulating matrices known 
as Fotomats, which are assembled and distributed in the usual way. Camera 
and equipment displace the hot-metal casting mechanism. 

So much for the machines which are based on orthodox mechanisms. 
We now come to the revolutionary conceptions, the first of which is the 
Photon, the idea of two Parisians, Higgonet and Moyroud, which has been 
developed in the United States by a special research organization. In France 
the machine bears its original name of Lumitype and is, in fact, now being 
manufactured there as well as in the United States. 

The Photon-Lumitype composing machine is controlled by a modified 
electric typewriter built into a cabinet the size of an office desk. The cabinet 
houses the complicated electrical, mechanical, and photographic mechanisms 
in separate replaceable units. As the operator types, cach character is codified 


and the codes are stored by a memory unit, and, at the same time, the width 
of each character and the number dad spaces are recorded for the 
automatic justification system. The codes representing the characters and 
spaces are then decoded into electrical impulses which control the photo- 
graphic unit, a plas disk bearing sixteen alphabets of negative characters 


continually revolves, and as the characters are selected by the electrical device 
they are recorded on film by a light source. These operations are automatic- 
ally accomplished when the next line is being set. Any known mistakes can 
be rectified by using the correction key and then retyping the correct letter, or 
whole lines may be deleted. é 

The other revolutionary machinc’is the Linofilm produced by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company in New York. It is interesting to note that the 
Linotype Company experimented with the idea of adapting their hot-metal 
casting machine as did the Intertype firm. As long ago as 1926 it was pro- 
posed to substitute a camera for the metal pot on a standard line-casting 
machine. The matrices were regular antel. matrices with opaque charac- 
ters (white letters on black background) on the edges. The characters were 
projected on to the sensitized surface by reflected light. This machine was 
taken over by the Mergenthaler organization and became known as the Lino- 
film. It was shown at an exhibition in Chicago several years ago, but the 
Linotype firm subsequently abandoned the machine uh enotond their 
new attempt, still called the Linofilm, but following an entirely different 
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system. This new system is basically two units ent of a keyboard and 
photographic unit. The keyboard unit comprises an electric typewriter, a 
computor, and a punch-tape to be fed into the photographic unit. This tape 
bears in code the original copy, all type-face specifications, and instruc- 
tions for justification, which is automatic. The photographic unit contains 
a vertical turn-table carrying five small glass negative plates, each with 
a fount of type. The turn-table, which is electro-mechanically controlled 
by the tape, presents the desired fount and the shutter permits selection 
of a single character. A multi-projection system then projects the selected 
image on to the film. 

Not to be left out, American Type Founders have issued the ATF Type- 
setter. This is relatively cheaper than the other systems but is slower. It will 
set from $- to 14-point. The apparatus consists of two machines—a keyboard 
unit and a photographic unit. The keyboard unit produces a typewritten 
proof and a perforated tape, which is used to actuate the photographic unit. 
Type-face disks used in the photographic unit carry two founts of type in 
one size. 

Further inventions, I know, are being tested now. Their ultimate desti- 
nation is the small printer. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the economic aspects of filmsetting, 
although it must be obvious that they are potentially impressive. Not m4 
is there a huge saving on actual type but one must also realize that even white 
space is costly, because in letter-press printing it is represented by blank 
metal castings. Equally obvious is the saving on storage. A drawer 2 feet by 
4 feet will hold film equivalent to 8,000 Ib. of metal. But one point is perhaps 
not realized fully, and this is that the great expense of standing type-matter 
tends to drive out of print important but small-edition books. Filmsetting 
could avoid this and meet some of the demands of librarians. 

The first thing which may strike us is the flexibility of film. It imposes few 
of the restrictions of heavy metal. Area for area, type weighs a thousand 
times as much as film. This lightness of film has already proved advantageous 
to some publishers. It could obviously lead to simultaneous publication of 
books in different places. A set of film negatives could be dispatched from 
London to New York, for example, a a book might quite easily be 
printed at the same time from the same setting in those two cities, but by 
different processes—relief-printing in one and lithography in the other. 

Such a demand would present no difficulties to a filmsetter. For offset 
lithography one needs film with backwards-reading text—known to the 
initiated as wrong-reading. For direct letter-press one needs so-called right- 
reading text. But with modern photographic techniques an operator can 
produce eight possible kinds of setting from the original—wrong-reading, 
right-reading, positive, negative, on film or on paper. One can play about 
to one’s heart's desire with the products of the filmsetter. Maximilien Vox 
in one issue of his Caractére Noél forcibly pointed out the versatility of film- 
setting by having one of his essays printed in such a way that it came out as a 
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negative, i.e. white on black. In the hypothetical case of a simultaneous pro- 
duction in London and New York but by different processes all that would 
be necessary would be for a set of wrong-reading positives to be sent to 
America for offset litho printing while in London letter-press plates could be 
made from right-reading negatives. But if the Americans had a change of 
mind and wanted to do the job by letter-press all they would have to do 
would be to make a set of right-reading negatives by contact-printing their 
positives. In 1955 the London School of Printing produced simultaneously 
two versions of a pamphlet entitled Behind the Magnesium Curtain, one by 
letter-press and one by offset lithography from the same filmsetting. This 
was on a departmental basis at the school, but it is clear that there is no 
reason why this should not become a practice between nations. There is 
nothing new in the idea of traffic in composition. Monotype keyboard 
spools can be sent by air to other printing centres—although completely 
new type has to be composed from them. Stereos, matrices, flongs, mag- 
nesium or nylon plates can all be sent oversea, but their weight is much 
greater than film. The lightness of film makes it a more attractive commer- 
cial proposition. There would, of course, be a number of problems arising 
from such simultaneous publication—economic, orthographic, and, not the 
least, bibliographical. 

We generally mean by first edition nowadays the first impression of a first 
edition which, being the printing from an unaltered setting, could be spread 
over a period of years. But at least we can usually tie down the first actual 
printing to one spot. With filmsetting it will be entirely possible to have 
any number of real first editions printed in different centres. Whether this 
will make the first-edition fiends demand stop-watch timing to see who 
actually got the first book off the press, bound, and issued, I cannot say, but it 
might add to the gaiety of booksellers’ catalogues. They might include with 
a book an autograph letter from the Father of the Chapel testifying that it was 
the genuine first edition. 

Apart from this difficulty, bibliographers will have to forget a number of 
favourite recognition-factors. All the mishaps which can occur to metal type 
will not apply to film, or perhaps it would be more cautious to say that 
they are less possible. There will be no broken or worn type, dropped 
letters, or turned sorts, but there might be wrong founts, as far as I can see. 
This would depend on the kind of filmsetter being used. It is unlikely that 
any of the negative characters on a disk would be incorrect, but where one 
is dealing with individual Fotomats, as on the Fotosetter, the possibility of 
wrong founts is at least as great as on a hot-metal machine. The ‘Monophoto’, 
a development in which loose film ‘matrices’ (for want of a better word) 
can be inserted in the matrix case, does leave the possibility that a wrong 
fount may occur. 

When considering filmsetting we shall have to adjust our thoughts from 
the three-dimensional to the two-dimensional, and we may feel that changes 
in terminology are desirable. Formes will no longer be made up on ‘the 
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stone’. There will be no formes, no chase, and hence no furniture, quad- 
rats, quoins, or any of the other familiar materials of composing. With 
filmsetting there are just pieces of film and adhesive tape, and when I say 
pieces of film I do not just mean the text composition. There can be indi- 
vidual characters on film (now supplied by obliging firms), printers’ flowers, 
and decorative rules. Initial letters can be stripped-in as tightly as possible 
to please the typographic purist, or can be drawn in by an artist: in fact, 
anything at all can be drawn in. The tape itself can be more than a mere 
adhesive device. In America it is made with built-in column rules, for 
example, and one can simply strip it in to suit oneself. 

Of course the ancient ‘stone’ has for long been replaced by a metal table, 
but its function is similar—to take the heavy chase and type-metal for mak- 
ing-up. But it can be replaced for filmsetting by a glass-topped table with 
light underneath and a vacuum device which ts & down the film to keep it 
in place. In one American device guide-line column-rules in the glass top 
show through the film to aid vertical alignment. But I have seen flim pages 
being made up on a kind of sloping draughtsman’s board. No doubt there 
will develop a new kind of artist-cditorial assistant who will replace the 
‘stone-hand. This new personality will not, perhaps, want to chat about 
ems and ens and picas, and lines may come to be measured in inches or centi- 
metres. ‘Leading’ will have to give way to line-spacing and the variations. 
in size which are possible with filmsetting may give rise to a demand for 
an improvement in or changing of the point system, which, after all, is 
basically tied up with metal bodies and not with the images they make. The 
design of characters might also undergo changes, but here the reader has 
greater influence than designer or technician. It = been shown by psycholo- 
gists—not to mention sales-managers—that the average reader is very con- 
servative and does not want his alphabet changed too much—or, if there are 
changes, they must be imperceptible to the lay eye. 

To make metal type, an expensive procedure is required from the cutting 
of the first punch onwards. This has been modified in recent years by the use 
of pantographically operated machines, which engrave matrices direct from 
a large pattern. But it is still an expensive business. In theory it should be 
very simple to design on paper completely new faces for filmsetting. All the 
difficulties of punch-cutting and matrix-making are by-passed. An artist 
merely has to design large characters on paper which can i‘. reduced in size 
and made into negatives. A number of scripts and display faces have been 
made in this way. Indeed, filmsetting offers wide possibilities, whether 
we approve of them or not, for the invention of new faces without much 
cost. 

But two factors have to be kept in mind. Stanley Morison, talking to the 
Art Workers’ Guild, appropriately on the aesthetic aspects of filmsetting 
(which is not our primary concern here), pointed out that in fact when 
the original hot-metal composing-machine manufacturers set out to make 


apparatus capable of supplanting the hand craftsman, they imitated the 
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existing types made for hand composition. So also the pioneers of filmsetting 
(who are often the hot-metal machine manufacturers anyway) require imita- 
tions of the existing types on their machines. 

One typefoundry, Deberny et Peignot of Paris, who are making the Photon- 
Lumitype filmsetter, have had a new type designed for it, ola Méridien. 
It was, however, first experimentally cut for hand composition. I quote Mr. 
Morison: ‘Hence, the shapes of the letters on the negatives, which are pro- 
jected and ultimately appear in linear composition, are photographic deriva- 
tions of the punches originally cut by hand for the experimental or pilot face. 
Thus the Lumitype-Photon te in this respect, beneficially retained a close 
contact with the skill of the hand punch-cutter trained in an old-established 
Parisian typefoundry.’ But Mr. Morison adds: ‘It is unlikely, however, that 
future founts for this or any other photographic composing machine will 
first be cut by hand in the old manner.”! 

Nevertheless, filmsetting characters derive from the same source as all 
roman letters used in printing. In addition, Mr. Morison points out that the 
designer of books wedidae with the most modern ofall processes—filmsetting 
—finds himself under obedience to ancient conventions made by the crafts- 
man working in a wholly different medium symbolic of a distant age. In 
books intended for general circulation conformity with the established 
canons is absolutely necessary. So we need not expect any startling changes 
in the make-up of the average book. 

It would be misleading, however, to give the impression that hot-metal 
machine and filmsetter characters of the same original design and size will 
be identical. This will not necessarily be so, and it is a recognition-factor of 
which bibliographers should be aware. Because a character on film may 
have been obtained from either photographic enlargement or reduction it 
will not necessarily look the same as the impression from a piece of metal 
which has been specifically designed in that size. The Monotype Corporation 
puts the point very gently to its potential customers. Saying that ‘Monotype’ 
and ‘Monophoto’ faces will not necessarily be identical, they add: ‘But you can 
rest assured that this will not affect their typographic quality. For many years 
the Monotype Corporation has pioneered the way in producing types of the 
finest designs, and it has great experience to draw on for making faces for 
filmsetting.’ 

I hull like now to come to the incunabula of filmsetting. My researches 
are very incomplete. It is clear there must have been experimental material 
produced on those early machines which actually saw the light of day. The 

Uhertype, later called the Luminotype, produced in Hungary in 1925, was 
actually installed in this country, and I believe commercial work was carried 
out on it. There is an interesting field open for some bibliographical research 
worker. 


' Stanley Morison, Typographic Design in Relation to Photographic Composition (a paper 


read to the Art Workers’ Guild), The Book Club of California, San Francisco, 1959, 
p- 24. 
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The earliest filmset publication which I can point to is a pamphlet pro- 
duced in New York in 1946. As far as case-bound books are concerned, we 
are on firmer ground. Subject to correction by anybody who has done 
further research, | would say that the first complete filmset book to be pub- 
lished was set on the Fotosetter and was entitled Handbook of Basic Microtech- 
nique, published in the United States in 1952. This was just ahead of the first 
Photon-Lumitype book, which was set in 1953 and was entitled The Wonder- 
ful World of Insects, also published in the United States of America. 

It was thought for a time that the first filmset book in Britain could 
be attributed to the Fotosetter as well. This was a Penguin book, Private 
Angelo. It was first produced privately by Sir Allen and Richard Lane at 
Christmas 1957, before commercial publication in March 1958. This book 
had been preceded by another filmset book when Heinemann’s published 
Mary Pickford’s potas Faeranee el Sunshine and Shadow, 1956. This had been 
filmset in America and a set of negatives sent over to Britain for printing. 
But I cautiously put forward two children’s books as possibly the first filmset 
books in Britain. These are A Child's Book of Horses and A Child’s Book of 
Dogs, which were set on the Hadego machine in July 1952. They were pro- 
duced simultancously, being printed on one sheet. The type-face used was 
» Garamond and they were printed by offset lithography by Purnell & Sons 
Limited of Paulton, Somerset, and published in September by Adprint 
Limited. I think these have a claim to be the first filmset books in Britain, 
although they were set on a machine which is not primarily intended for text 
work. As nobody thought of mentioning the fact in the imprint it would be 
difficult to know that they were filmset, except from internal evidence. 
There is one slight clue. On the cover of the Book of Horses it is obvious that 
a piece of film with characters on it has been stripped-in on the artist’s draw- 
ing. The edges have not been painted out by the litho artist and show up in 
the printing. 

For a time it may be fashionable to mention that a book has been filmset 
in an imprint, but this will not always be so. In fairness to Penguin Books 
Limited it was not they but rash people like myself who assumed that their 
Private Angelo was the first book filmset in Britain. They were careful to 
say: “The first book published in Great Britain to be produced by means 
on the Intertype Fotosetter.’ 

The first book set on the ‘Sdemepbens' in Britain was The Toy, published 
by Edmund Ward, and the first to use two-column setting. It was originally 
produced in Germany by orthodox means. Positives of the German ~ sowed 


tions were obtained and linked up with the Monophoto film positives of the 
text in this country. 

In France the apparatus to win the distinction of being responsible for the 
first filmset book was the French invention, the Photon—Lumitype, on which 
was set Le Mariage de Figaro in the specially designed type Méridien. Of this 
book Mr. Morison writes: “The particularly fine serif, of the Méridien face 
are never blunted as they might be in letterpress, still less broken; the outlines 
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of the design are invariably sharp; the spacing is never irregular and the ink- 
ing is generally uniform.’! Booksellers and collectors should note that the 
book is not complete without an explanatory leaflet which gives details of 
the production and includes a short dictionary, from which I will quote a 
couple of items (in English): 

Photo-composition: A method of composition which produces a film of a text 
immediately usable for the making of plates of all kinds, without an intervening 
stage of type-composition. The les attempts to release composition from the 
servitude oF metal and to obtain films directly go back to 1903. Successful methods 
are all recent, and the Lumitype is the most brilliant. It replaces at the same me 
both mechanical and hand composition and produces complete pages at once. 

Lead: A base metal with a noble use which has made possible for s00 years the 
diffusion of thought by printing. Its displacement for the composition of texts has 
been called ‘the death of Gutenberg’. 


The French are much more poetic about these things than we are, but film- 
setting really does herald the end of Gutenberg’s invention. 

The technique of sending film for printing in another country has, as we 
have seen, been used by Heinemann. It was also used for a portion of a book 
called Offset Lithography, which was printed in Sydney. The section on film- 
setting was set by ‘Monophoto’ in London and the film sent to Australia. It 
was another example of the way in which publishers could ignore distances 
by the use of filmsetting. It is also interesting to note that the first two books 
to be produced in Holland from text set on film were both British, One is 
State Barges, published by Hugh Evelyn, the filmset material for which was 
produced by Filmset Limited of Crawley and dispatched to the lithographic 
printing firm of De Jong in Hilversum, where the book was printed, The 
other book is About Animals, published by Ward Lock. The film was pre- 
pared in Basildon, England, but the book was printed by the well-known 
firm of L. Van Leer & Company in Holland, the film having been sent 
in the same way. I am still in the process of discovering which can claim to 
be the first filmset book to be printed in Holland. 

So far I have quoted books produced by cach of the major systems with 
the exception of the Linofilm, The initial model of the Linofilm was pro- 
duced by the Mergenthaler Company in 1955 and pilot models were installed 
in two New York locations—one at the New York Daily News offices for 
newspaper work and the other at Howard O. Bullard Incorporated for book 
work, This latter machine has been used for the earliest books to be set by 
the Linofilm. There will have to be some discussion before it is decided 
which book in fact was the first. Skipping Island, published by Knopf, was 
the first to be released for publication in August 1958, But it seems that The 
Story of Holly and Ivy, published by Viking, was set before the Knopf book, 
though published a month later. Satellite of the Sun, also published by Viking, 
was the third to be set, but the fourth to be published (in November 1958). 


' Stanley Morison, Typographic Design in Relation to Photographic Composition (a paper read 
to the Art Workers’ Guild), The Book Club of California, San Francisco, 1959, p. 24. 
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A book from the firm of Platt & Munk, entitled Elihu the Musical Gnu, beat 
it by about two days. All four books were set during the period when the 
Linofilm was undergoing ficld-test operations, and, like Gutenberg and 
others, the printers were so absorbed with their work that they did not 
keep production records. It is not essential that filmsetting be tied in with 
offset lithography, but the four books in question were ali printed by this 
process, mainly because of the illustration material, the children’s books ide 
almost entirely illustrations. It is important to note that of these four only 
in Skipping Island is it stated that it has been set by the Linofilm. 

My object has not been to pass judgement on filmsetting in any way, 
aesthetic, technical, or economic, but merely to give those who were aware of 
it only in general terms more specific detail, I may also have started a few 
hares, 

There are, however, others who are much more fitted than myself to deal 
with the subject. Perhaps the best of all unfortunately died recently. He was 
George Westover, inventor of the Rotofoto, who spent much time thinking 
out the implications of filmsetting. Like other pioncers, he became exasper- 
ated when people could not see the value of a new process. In his case it was 
printers who appeared to him to be obtuse. But we must understand that for 
the average printer filmsetting would have been a perilous venture in the 
forties. After all, orthodox composing methods were, and still are, quite 
efficient, and for a commercial printer what point was there in going in for 
a new process which still had many drawbacks? Quite apart from the un- 
certainty of the manufacturers of the machines, there was also the fact that 
no presses for letter-press printing had been developed to deal with the plates 
which would be made. A progressive newspaper publisher, Prescott Lowe 
of Quincy, Massachusetts, who had been using the Photon for a number of 
years, lade convert existing presses and develop a special saddle—so called— 
to carry the thin plates. 

For a parallel situation we must think back to the days of the first power- 
driven presses, It is interesting to study the interplay of the two printing 
sub-processes—composing and presswork—on cach other. As one progresses 
technically the other has to mn up. The great advances made by The Times 
newspaper with its mechanical presses underlined the slowness of hand 
composition and gave impetus to mechanical composition. But there would 

have been little point in a one-man printer in the Highlands investing money 
in a Kastenbein composing machine if he were still working a Stanhope 
press by hand. So despite any of my carlier remarks about the eventual 
disappearance of metal type as a commercial proposition, typesetting and 
filmsctting will continue as parallel processes for many years, 

What of the future in filmsetting? Ideas precede performance, often by 
many years. In The Times’ special Printing Number of 29 October 1929 
William Gamble, writing on ‘Photo-composing Machines’, imagined a 
combination of filmsetting and telegraphy: “The possibility may be visual- 
ized of having a keyboard in which will operate a 
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apparatus located in Manchester, Glasgow, or even New York, transmitting 
by ordinary telegraphy or wireless, and any number of photographic units 
could be worked from one keyboard.’! Setting type-metal in Edinburgh 
from a keyboard in London is a daily occurrence. Teletypesetting is and has 
been for a long time a practical proposition, There is no reason = William 
Gamble’s prognostication should not come truc. But, for language and 
alphabet reasons, for all practical purposes such intercontinental simultaneous 
Sensing would be restricted to English- and Spanish-speaking countries. 
In the next fifty years the Russians may land a man on the moon, but they 
could not spread their message by sclefddmsetting unless they got used to the 
roman alphabet. 

In fact, telefilmsetting might bring about the ultimate world triumph both 
of the English language and of the roman alphabet. [end with that comfort- 
ing thought and I hope that this preliminary venture into a comparatively 
new field will encourage others to make a fuller and deeper study of it. 


FILMSET INCUNABULA 


The following is a preliminary attempt at listing the earliest publications to be set on 
film in various countries. The ‘incunabula’ period might now be said to be over— 
1960 is as good an arbitrary date as any. For fifty years or more experiments have 
been made to produce filmsetting machines, and it could be said that the experi- 
mental stage is finished and that filmsetting is now a commercially accepted pro- 
cess. The ist by no means includes all the filmsct publications in the period—only 
those which are thought to be the earliest. Both the Rotofoto and “Monophoto’ 
systems were responsible for the production of a number of booklets, and, no 
doubt, experimental material was produced by the other systems. The Nether- 
lands 1s not listed separately. At least two carly *Moneghete'-ost books were 
printed, but not published, in Holland in 1959. They were both British publica- 
tions——-State Barges (Hugh Evelyn Limited) and About Animals (Ward Lock) —and 
film was set in Britain. The St. Bride Printing Library, of which I am chairman, 
is actively making a collection of early filmset material and both James Mosley, 
the Librarian, et as” would be glad to hear of any material which is available. 
At some future date, when we are reasonably certain that we have a comprehensive 
collection, we will publish details for the benefit of bibliographers. The hand of 
Providence is wed at work. Soon after discussing the idea with James Mosley 
I received a telephone call from him to tell me that oe he was having an old cup- 
board removed to make way for our experimental press a lot of old papers were 
found behind it. These included a package of notes by the late R. B. Fishenden on 
the Uhertype device together with ae positives of the insert which appeared in 
the Penrose Annual of 1935 and which is listed here. Jams Moran 


U.S.A. 


National Gallery of Art, Washington D.C, Washington, U.S.A., 1946. 
This pamphlet of 16 pages was composed on the first Intertype Fotosetter installa- 
tion in the world at the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
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‘ Books by Offset Lithography. New York, Books by Offset Lithography Inc., 1947. 
Printed by National Process Co. 

Set on Fotosetter. 

Peter Gray, Handbook of Basic Microtechnique. New York, Blakiston Co. of 
America, 1952. 

First filmset book in America. Set by Fotosetter. 

Albro T. Gaul, The Wonderful World of Insects. New York, Reinhart & Co. Inc., 
1953. Published simultaneously in Canada by Clarke Irwin & Co. Ltd., 
Toronto. Printed by Murray Printing Co. 

First book composed on the Photon-Lumitype. 
Rumer Godden, The Story of Holly and Ivy. New York, Viking Press, 1958. 


Emma L. Brock, Skipping Island. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 
Published simultaneously in Canada by McClelland & Stewart Ltd., Toronto. 


Athelstan F. Spilhaus, Satellite of the Sun. New York, Viking Press, 1958. 
Hannah Simons, Elihu the Musical Gnu. New York, The Platt & Munk Co. Inc., 
1958. 
The last four books are the first to be set on the Linofilm, but it is only in Skipping 
Island that this fact is mentioned. 


BRITAIN 


Penroses Annual, ed. by R. B. Fishenden. Vol. XXXVII. London, Lund Humphries, 
1935. 

Demonstration insert of filmsetting by Uhertype between pages 4 and 5. Section 
in ‘The Editor's Review’ entitled ‘Photographic Type Composition’ (pp. 4-6). 

H. O. Smith, The Rotofoto Process. London, printed and published by the London 
School of Printing and Graphic Arts, 1949. 

A description of George Westover’s process of photographic composition and 
make-up. Carries leaflet giving details of production. The first publication to be 
set by the Rotofoto process. 

Luis M. Henderson, A Child’s Book of Dogs; E. Joseph Dreany, A Child's Book of 
Horses. Printed together on the same sheet, 1952. Florin colour books, published 
by Publicity Products Ltd., London. Printed by Purnell & Sons Ltd., Paulton 
(Somerset) and London. 

Set on Hadego. Possibly first filmset hard-cover books in Britain. Set July, pub- 
lished September, 1952. 

Marquis de Condorcet, On the Invention of Typography. London, The Monotype 
Corporation Ltd., 1954. 

A small 8-page pamphlet set as an example of the ‘Monophoto’ system. 

Eric Linklater, Private Angelo. Private edition: Sir Allen and Richard Lane, 
January 1958. Commercial edition: Penguin Books Ltd., Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, March 1958. Printed by McCorquodale & Co. Ltd. 

The first book in Britain to be set by the Intertype Fotosetter. 

Karl Hils, The Toy. Translated from the German by E. Fitzgerald. London, 
Edmund Ward (Publishers) Led., 1959. Printed by Straker Brothers Ltd. 

First case-bound book in Britain to be set by ‘Monophoto’. 
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FRANCE 


P. A. Caron de Beaumarchais, La Folle Journée ou Le Mariage de Figaro. Paris, 

Berger-Levrault, 1957. 

The text of 1785 printed by Berger-Levrault at Nancy, October 1957, and pub- 
lished at Paris, with a 4-page leaflet, describing the production of the book and the 
Photon-Lumitype machine, and giving a short dictionary of the graphic arts. 
Boxed sheets, unsewn. 

The first publication in France to be set by the Photon-Lumitype. 


AUSTRALIA 


Bruce E. Tory, Offset Lithography. Sydney, Horwitz Publications, Inc.; Chicago, 
Graphic Arts Monthly Inc.; London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1957. Printed by 
Halstead Press, Sydney. 

The first chapter, “Typesetting for Offset Lithography’, pages 1-32, was com- 
posed in Britain on the Senate’, 
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The Library of the “Wizard’ Earl: Henry Percy 
Ninth Earl of Northumberland (1564—1632) 


By G. R. BATHO 
(Read before the Bibliographical Society on 16 December 1958) 


eNRY Percy, ninth Earl of Northumberland, was fitted by his posi- 

tion, training, and character to become ‘the favourer of all good 

learning, and Mecanas of learned men’.!’| He was born heir to ‘one 
of the greatest families of Christendom’? with estates in some cight counties 
of England and Wales; his mother was cohciress to the last Lord Latimer and 
his marriage in 1594 to Dorothy, the widow of Sir Thomas Perrot and sister 
of Robert Devereux, second Earl of Essex, brought him important leases in 
Middlesex and Wales. He received a grant in fee simple from the Crown of 
Syon House in 1604 as a mark of gratitude for his assistance in securing 
James's quict accession to the English throne. The meticulous estate manage- 
ment which marked his Earldom ensured him the maximum advantage from 
cach of his possessions and at his death the annual net income from the Percy 
lands was as much as £/12,000.! 

His father had determined for his children ‘wholly to bring them up in 
learning’ and, whatever sympathy the eighth Earl may have had with the 
Catholic faith for which his lar leatier had died, they were reared in the 
Protestant religion, After private tutoring at Petworth, then the principal 
residence of the family, the ninth Earl had been sent to Paris, whence he was 
recalled in June 1585 by the death of his father. Described in a contemporary 
character as ‘naturally a kind of inward and reserved man’,’ after a short 

eriod in his early twentics when his pleasures were, as he later recorded, 

(because | knew not better) hawks, ak horses, dice, cards, apparel, 
mistresses’,° he came to prefer what he once termed ‘this infinite worthy 
mistress’ knowledge to any finite mistress.7 

The circumstances of his life reinforced his inclination to study. Elizabeth 
made him a Knight of the Garter in 1593, but he did not become a Privy 

' A. Read, The Chirurgicall Lectures of Tumors and Ulcers (1645), p. 407. 

* W. HH. Coates, ed., The Journal of Sir Simonds D' Ewes (New York, 1942), p. 259, 9 Dee. 
ae In the fortunes of the Percys sce my article "The Finances of an Elizabethan Nobleman’, 
Economic History Review, and ser., vol. ix (1957), pp. 434-50. 

* British Museum, Egerton MSS. 2074, fol. 95, Countess of Northumberland to Mr, 
Mortimer, tutor to the younger sons in Paris, 9 April 1585. 

* B.M., Hargrave MSS. 226, fol. 241”. 

© Advice to his Son, ed, G, B. Harrison (1940), p. 81. 


* Public Record Othce, State Papers Domestic, Jac. I, vol. ix, no. 9, the Earl's dissertation 
on love. 
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Councillor until the accession of James ten years later. Quickly finding him- 
self out of sympathy with the new régime, he turned to ‘private domestical 
pleasures’! and especially to building at Syon. The leading part which his 
confidential servant and kinsman Thomas Percy played in the Gunpowder 
Treason compromised him and resulted in his imprisonment in the Tower 
for some sixteen years. After his release in July 1621 he lived in ‘splendid 
leisure’,? but strict retirement, largely at Petworth, until his death on the 
anniversary of the Plot in 1632. 

The ninth Earl had many acquaintances and protégés among the men of 
letters of his day. For example, he is said to have intervened with Sir 
George More of Loseley over the marriage of John Donne to Sir George’s 
daughter Ann;3 he is known to have employed Christopher Saxton the carto- 

rapher and Robert Norton, the author of The Gunner's Dialogue and trans- 
eee of Stevin’s Disme, in surveying his estates;4 at various times in his life 
he commissioned heralds to prepare Soe him elaborate pedigrees of his family; 
and some of his correspondence includes talk of books, as when he wrote to 
Sir John Holles, sending him his books on architecture and saying: ‘You 
know to him that cherisheth a library books are of price. Here I have sent 

ou all my store of this nature, peruse them, and use f man as long as you will; 
- lose none of them for some cannot be gotten again.’5 But to only three 
literary men did he grant pensions—Thomas Harriot, Walter Warner, and 
Robert Hues, the three ‘Magi’ of legendary fame. Although, as Dr. J. W. 
Shirley has shown, these men’s service overlapped for only six years, they 
undoubtedly constituted the core of Northumberland’s pov fave coterie.® 

Thomas Harriot (1560-1621) became a pensioner of Northumberland’s 
in 1598, probably as a result of the friendship between the Earl and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in whose service Harriot had been; this friendship developed 
into close companionship when Northumberland joined Raleigh in the 
Tower in 1605, The correspondent of Kepler on optics, Harriot undertook 
many astronomical observations from the seed in the grounds of Syon with 
which the Earl provided him and was using telescopes to observe the moon 
at the same time as Galileo. His papers include work on the technique of 
navigation and warfare, on magnetism and refraction, on mechanics and 
antilogarithms, on biblical chronology and on the concept of infinity in 
the universe.? As Sir William Lower, the husband of Northumberland’s 


* P.R.O., S.P. Dom., Jac. I, vol. xvi, no. 77, the Earl to the Council, 15 November 1605. 

4 J. Dallaway, A History of the Western Division of the County of Sussex, vol. ii, pt. i (1819), 
227. 

EB. Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne (1899), i. 100-2. 

* G. R. Batho, “Two Newly Discovered Manuscript Maps by Christopher Saxton’, The 
Geographical Journal, vol. exxv (1959), pp. 70-74. 

* H.M.C., Cal, Portland MSS., pt. ix (1923), 1§2, 115 (the order of the letters has been inverted 
in the calendar). 

6 J. W. Shirley, “The Scientific Experiments of Sir Walter Ralegh, The Wizard Earl, and 
The Three Magi in the Tower, 1603-17’, Ambix (Society for the Study of Alchemy and 
Early Chemistry), vol. iv (1949), pe. $266. 

7 Harriot’s papers on comets, the moon, the sun, and Jupiter's satellites remain among the 
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stepdaughter Penelope Perrot, wrote to him: ‘you taught me the curious wa 
to observe weight in water, and within a while after Ghetaldi comes out wi 

it in print. A little before Viete prevented you of the garland for the great 
invention of algebra.’! In the words of his friend and pupil Nathaniel Tor- 
porley, Harriot was a man born ‘to dissipate, by the splendour of undoubted 
truth, the philosophical clouds in which tne world had been enveloped for 
many centuries’.2 

Walter Warner (1550-1636), who had assisted Harriot with antilogarith- 
mic calculations, was responsible with Sir Thomas Aylesbury for the publica- 
tion of some of his algebraic work in Artis analyticae praxis ad aequationes 
algebraicas nova methodo resolvendas (S.T.C. 12784) in 1631. Warner had been 
in Northumberland’s service since 1591 and seems to have been largely con- 
cerned with the care of the Earl’s books. 

The third member of the Magi, Robert Hues (1553-1632), had sailed the 
world with Thomas Cavendish in 1586-8 and had acquired a considerable 
reputation as a scientific geographer. He did not become a pensioner of the 
Earl’s until 1615, but coal ve known him long nee, Hues had 
dedicated his book Tractatus de Globis et eorum Usu (S.T.C. 13906) to Raleigh 
in 1593, and he had served Thomas, Lord Grey of Wilton, who wasa prisoner 
in the Tower from 1603 until his death in July 1614.3 

With his background and surrounded by such men as these, the Earl’s 
life in the Tower was far from uninteresting. As the mathematician Wallis 
commented: 


Their prison was an academy where their thoughts were elevated above the 
common cares of life; where they explored science in all its pleasing forms, pene- 
trated her most intricate recesses, and surveyed the whole globe till Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s noble fabric arose, his History of the World, probably by the encourage- 
ment and persuasion of his noble friend.* 


There is no evidence that the Earl assisted Raleigh in any way with his 
History (S.T.C. 20637), but a copy of the first edition which is believed to 
have been presented to him by the author survives among the Duke of North- 
umberland’s collections at Alnwick, and Raleigh is also said to have given 
him the Emery Molyneux globe of 1592 which is today at Petworth.s 
Certainly, Northumberland had a personal interest in exploration, for his 
own brother George was twice Deputy Governor of Virginia, in 1609-10 


Leconfield MSS. at Petworth, but an important collection of his mathematical papers was 
presented to the B.M. in 1810 by the third Earl of Egremont (Add. MSS. 6782-9). 

* Quoted by S. P. Rigaud, Supplement to Dr. Bradley's Miscellaneous Works (1833), p. 43- 

2 In Diclides Coelometricae, 1602, quoted by Jean Jacquot, “Thomas Harriot’s Reputation for 
Impiety’, Notes and Records of the Royal Society of London, vol. ix (1952), p. 168. 

3 E. G. R. Taylor, The Mathematical Practitioners of Tudor and Stuart England (Cambridge, 
1954), p. 178. 

* Quoted by E. B. De Fonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy (privately printed, 1887), ii. 


32. 
5 On the Molyneux globe see H. M. Wallis in The Geographical Journal, vol. cxvii (1951), 
PP- 275-90, and vol. cxxi (1955), pp. 304-11. 
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and 1611-12, and he himself is on record as adventuring £20 on a voyage to 
Virginia in 1611.1 

As one would expect from the customs of the age, a number of literary 
works were dedicated to the ninth Earl and some of these dedications afford 
valuable indications of the development of his enthusiasms. His penchant to 
science which led to his sobriquet “The Wizard’ was evidently already plain 
by 1591 when the Latin edition of G. B. della Porta’s work, De Furtivis Lite- 
rarum Notis vulgo de Ziferis Libri IIII (S.T.C. 20118), was dedicated to him; 
two years later Auger Ferrier followed with his A learned astronomical dis- 
course of the iudgement of nativities (S.T.C. 10833). Mercury Patten, Blue- 
mantle Pursuivant, presented him in 1605 with his manuscript ‘A short 
discourse of the best manner and breeding of horses, bettering the races, and 
curing diseases’ (Leconfield MSS. 133); the Earl’s interest in horses manifested 
itself in his participation in the 1580's in some of the first horse-races in this 
country and in his building during his retirement the famous stables at 
Petworth. Again, Van Dyck in his portrait of the Earl ‘from an old picture’ 
shows him seated in a philosophic ose, and one is not surprised to discover 
among the manuscript books dedicated to him Sir John Davies's “Nosce 
teipsum. This oracle expounded in two Elegies. 1. Of human knowledge. 
2. Of the soul of man, and the immortality thereof’ (Alnwick MSS. 474, 
published 1599, S.T.C. 6355), and Edward Johnson’s two Latin treatises on 
the soul, ‘Exercitatio sive conatus de anima’ and ‘Exercitatio secunda de 
anima’ (Leconfield MSS. 107 and 1072). 

Perhaps the most revealing dedication of all is Paul Ive’s of his translation 
of Simon Stevin’s “The building of forts’ (Leconfield MSS. 138) in 1600. 
The famous quarrel which occurred subsequently between Sir Francis Vere, 
the fori, of the English forces in the Low Countries, and the Earl 
over the alleged slighting of Northumberland during his visit in 16012 has 
tended to obscure the very real interest which he took in military affairs and 
especially in the strategy of war. Letters which he wrote at the time show him 
to have been taking a highly intelligent interest in the strategy being pursued 
before Rheinberg, for example,3 and, apart from his three Advices to his Sont 
and two short literary conceits after the manner of the period on ‘Love’s 
and on ‘Friends and Friendship’,® the only attempt at literary composition 

1 S[yon] H[ouse] MSS. [at Alnwick Castle], U. I. 3, declaration of account of Edmund 
Powton, Steward, 6 February 1610/11 to 2 February 1611/12. 


2 The best source for the course of the Vere quarrel is P.R.O., S.P. Dom., Eliz., vol. cclxxxiv, 
nos. 7 and 37, printed in N. E. McClure, ed., The Letters of John Chamberlain (Philadelphia, 
1939), i. 142—5 and 148-51. 

3 H.M.C., Cal. Hatfield MSS., pt. xi (1906), 337. 

+ Leconfield MSS. 24/1 and 24/2; the Advices on education and household management are 
printed from another MS. by G. B. Harrison, op. cit., and the instructions on travel were 
edited by F. Grose, The Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iv (1809), pp. 374-80. 

5 P.R.O., S.P. Dom., Jac. I, vol. ix, no. 9, apparently addressed to William Percy, the Earl’s 
playwright brother; it is printed in F. A. Yates, A Study of Love's Labour's Lost (Cambridge, 
1936), pp. 206-11, and somewhat inadequately discussed on pp. 137-51. 

6 B.M., Add. MSS. 12504, fols. 54'-58"; see Mark Eccles, Christopher Marlowe in London 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1934), p. 161. 
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which he is known to have made is a book on the art of war. At least five 
manuscripts survive among the Percy archives which contain drafts and 
headings in various stages for the book, and one of them is a substantial 
volume of some 638 folio pages.! 


The ‘Wizard’ Earl of Northumberland has long been recognized as out- 
standing among the English virtuosi of the early seventeenth century, but the 
absence of any systematic attempt at a study of his library has led to much 
misunderstanding about his position among book-collectors. So careful a 
scholar as Seymour de Ricci declared in 1930 that he ‘can hardly be called 
a book-collector, although he owned a few fine early manuscripts and 
a number of very scarce Americana, long preserved at Petworth, and sold 
recently by his descendant, Lord Leconfeeld’ 2 The sale of 172 books and 
manuscripts from Petworth, largely from the ninth Earl’s collection, at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s on 23 and 24 April 1928 gave rise to a widespread belief 
that the whole of his library had been dispersed, though Mr. A. ) Collins 
recognized at the time that he must have been ‘the owner of a library of 
generous proportions'’.3 

Unfortunately it is not possible to ascertain precisely how many books and 
manuscripts had been amassed by the Earl at the time of his death in 1632. 
The inventory for probate survives among the Syon MSS. (H. II.-1b), but 
contains only laconic statements on books. There is no mention of any 
books at Syon at all, a fact probably explained by the Earl’s allowing his heir 
to live there after Lord Percy’s marriage in 1629. The Library at Petworth, 
by which one presumes is meant what is now known as the “Old Library’, 
is itself recorded as containing: 

Chests of books of all sorts fifty-two, and to fill twelve small chests besides, one 
cupboard with mathematical instruments, one large globe and two small ones, 
pictures videlicet twelve Turks, twenty-four Emperors, Hercules’ Labours twelve, 
of all other sorts of pictures twenty-eight, three dozen of wainscot stools, two large 
pictures of St. Lawrence, and the Maccabees, one oval table, one other table with 
a folding frame, two little wainscot tables, one bedstead, cord and mat, one very 
large gore white not perfected, two irons for the chimney, one iron-back, and two 
curtain rods 


appraised as worth in all £581. 3s., while in ‘the closet belonging to the old 
Earl’s chamber’ were to be found: ‘books in folio forty-four, in vellum of all 
sorts twenty-cight, [and] pamphlets of all sorts thirty-three’ valued at £12, as 


* The MSS. are Alnwick MSS. 511, ‘Notes on military subjects’ (is fols.); and 512, ‘A book 
of memorials of things belonging to the wars’ (638 fols.); Leconfield MSS. 96, ‘General 
propositions of the war’ (6 pp.); 137/1, ‘Of prudence and policy in a general’ (192 pp.); 137/2, 
previously 327, letters, 1602-16, with headings for a book on military affairs. 

2 S. de Ricci, English Collectors of Books & Manuscripts (Cambridge, 1930), p. 20. 

3 A.J. Collins, ‘Manuscripts from Petworth’, British Museum Quarterly, vol. iii (1929), p. 58. 

¢ Twenty-four ‘Antick Pictures of the Emperors of Rome’ were bought in 1586 for £24, 
S. H. MSS. U. L. 1, declaration of account of Thomas Wycliffe, Cofferer, 14 October 1586- 
14 February 1586/7. 
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well as furniture worth £3: ‘one cupboard of cypress open but closed with 
glass, one little table with a drawer, one cabinet of green velvet, one box of 
gilt leather, one wainscot box with maps & other writings in it’. The Earl 
was evidently keeping a very considerable collection of books after the man- 
ner of his age in chests, with a few works more readily accessible in the 
cypress cupboard, but he had not adopted the simple shelving used at this 
time by Dean Boys of Canterbury! and by the Bodleian Library, to which he 
had contributed £100 in 1603.2 
The earliest catalogue of the library at Petworth which is known to survive 
dates from the 1690's and records a total of 2,873 volumes, of which 2,339 
were published in 1632 or earlier.3 The catalogue makes no distinction 
between books collected by the ninth Earl and : sl added by subsequent 
owners of Petworth—the tenth Earl of Northumberland was a considerable 
collector of books, and the sixth Duke of Somerset, who married the Percy 
heiress in 1682, is known to have acquired many of the books of Humphrey 
Dyson from the Chiswell sale of that year—but perhaps an estimate of 1,500 
to 2,000 volumes may be hazarded for the ‘Wizard’ Earl’s library. In other 
words, the ninth Earl must be included among the select body of men who 
had more than the few score volumes which Professor Irwin has told us was 
customary for an English private collection of this time,* and so must take his 
place with such collectors as John Lord Lumley, Robert Burton, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Dr. John Dee, Sir Edward Coke, and Sir Thomas Knyvett.s 
An examination of the collections of the Duke of Northumberland at 
Alnwick and of Mr. John Wyndham at Petworth has resulted in the discovery 
of 145 volumes at Alnwick and of 371 volumes at Petworth which can be 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt to have belonged to the ninth Earl. An 
as yet incomplete survey of major libraries for printed books dispersed over 
the centuries from his collection has so far yielded a further thirty-six 
volumes, in the libraries of the British Museum (15 volumes), the Royal 
College of Physicians (4), and Eton College (2) in this country, and of Mr. 
Boies Penrose of Devon, Pennsylvania (14, all purchased after the 1928 sale), 
and the New York Public Library (1) in the United States. A further ninety-six 
rinted books sold from Petworth in 1928 and, to judge from the cata- 
om entries, part of the ninth Earl’s library, remain unlocated, as do ninety- 
nine volumes among books moved from the Tower to Syon in December 
1614 and recorded in a manuscript at Alnwick,® and seventy-nine works 


' C. Hussey, ‘The Country House Library’, Country Life Annual, 1958, p. 41. 

2 S.H. MSS. U. I. 3, declaration of account of Edmund Powton, Cofferer, 27 March 1603- 
24 March 1603/4. The Registrum Donationum, vol. i, 1600-88, of the Bodleian records the pur- 
chase of 167 volumes with the £100 (pp. 55-56); the vast majority of them survive. 

3 Leconfield MSS., ‘Catalogus Librorum Bibliothecae Petworthianae’ (hereafter cited as 
Somferset] Cat[alogue]). 

* R. Irwin, The Origins of the English Library (1958), pp. 130-1. 

S S. Jayne, Library Catalogues of the English Renaissance (University of California Press, 1956), 

assim. 

6 S.H. MSS. W. II. 1, printed in E. B. De Fonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy (1887), ii. 
626-30. 
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known to have been purchased by the Earl from entries in the household 
accounts of his period (S.H. MSS, U. I. 1s), In all, therefore, apart from 
manuscript volumes, many of which still survive among the Percy archives, 
some 826 printed books may at the moment be proved to have been part of 
the Wizard’ Earl's library, of which $52 have been actually located and $37 
inspected, 

The means of identification of the printed books of the ninth Earl have 
been fourtold—the presence of his ‘we sanity his classification, inscriptions 
of various sorts, in his distinctive hand. ‘The majority of the 
books have both the book-stamp and the classification, 

There are two variants of the book-stamp. Both show the Perey half-moon 
surrounded by the Garter and surmounted by an Earl’s coronct and both 
occur on the sides of books and manuscripts, normally in gilt. The first, 
which may conveniently be termed the ‘early’ book-badge since it does not 
occur on any book published later than 1617, bears the motto of the Order of 
the Garter without spaces between the words (Plate la), The second, or ‘late’ 
book-badge (Plate th), is very much more common and occurs indiscrimin= 
ately on the books of both the ninth Earl and his son the tenth Earl, so that 
by itself it proves no more than that the volume was in the Percy collection 
between 1593, when the ninth Earl became a Knight of the Garter, and 1668, 
when the tenth Earl died. There are minor differences between the bucklings 
of the garters and the coroncts on the two stamps, but the ‘late’ book-badge 
may be most easily distinguished from the ‘carly’ by (apart from its greater 
size) the presence of stops between the words of the motto. The ninth Farl 
frequently bought his books ready-bound in the fashionable limp vellum of 
the day with two silk ties and merely stamped them with one of his badges, 
but others he had specially bound. Before Kis imprisonment he used Francis 
Henson of Blackfriars for much of his binding, though mention is also made 
in the houschold accounts of John Flasket and of Edward Blount, publisher 
of several of Marlowe's works; after 1605 no book-binder is named in the 
accounts, but evidently the Earl sometimes arranged for the binders to go to 
Syon, for in 1610 his Clerk of the Kitchen, Henry Taylor, records 28s. spent 
in board-wages for the book-binders who were there a month ‘stamping of 
books’ (Taylor's declaration of account, 6 February 1609/10-6 February 
1610/11, S.H. MSS. U. 3). 

An entry in the account of Rocke Church, disburser of ‘foreyn’ payments 
to the Earl, 1 May 1600-27 March 1602, reads: ‘For the sorting, titling and 
cataloguing of your Lordship’s books at Syon, A ss.” It may be that the 
books were being ph presumably according to the chest in which 
they were normally kept, with the two-numiber classification which is found 
almost invariably in the top left-hand corner of the inside front cover of 
books from the ninth Earl's library which have not been rebound or had 
their fly-leaves removed (Plate Ie). That this numbering is a, 
is proved by the fact that sometimes, when several tracts have been bound 
together and the binding stamped with the book-badge, the classification 
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numbers have been cut into by the binder. This numbering was shortly 
superseded, probably in the time of the tenth Earl, by a system involving a 
letter and two numbers. It is an interesting indication of the size of the Earl's 
library that in the two-number classification there does not appear on the 
surviving books which have been examined a first number higher than 25 
or asccond higher than 50, which would suggest that the ninth Earl had about 
1,250 volumes which had been classified.' 

A third means of identification of the books of the ninth Earl of North- 
umberland is from inscriptions on the fly-leaves or title-pages of the volumes. 
Two volumes bear the motto of the Percys, Esperance en . and the signa- 
ture of the Earl as a boy, ‘H. Percy’. Both show the early grounding which 
he had in science, for one (Plate II) is Sacrobosco’s standard work De Sphaera 
Mundi, translated and edited by Guillaume des Bordes as La Sphere Augmentée 
(Paris, 1576, 12°, Alnwick] Castle Library]), and the other Gemma 
Frisius’s edition of Peter Apian’s Cosmographia, also in a French edition, 
Cosmographie, ou description , quatre parties du Monde (Antwerp, 1581, 4°, 
A.C.). Almost ohne these books formed part of the ninth Earl's reading 
during his carly studies in France. The fly-leaves of two other volumes are 
liberally aed with the signatures of the Earl's younger brothers and 
were probably bought for them originally at the same period, for both are 
staple publishing of the late sixteenth century—Jean de Merlicrs’s edition of 
Anistotle’s Physica (Paris, 1580, 4°, Pet|worth Library]) and two Plantin 
publications from Antwerp in 1582 bound together, the De Situ Orbis libri 
tres of Pomponius Mela, the earliest Roman geographer, and the Geographica 
et Historica of Herodotus (4°, Pet.). Occasionally one finds the signatures 
of servants of the Earl on his books, Two interesting examples are a collection 
of Stradan’s drawings of horses (Equile Ioannis Austriaci Caroli V f., s.1., n.d., 
F*, Pet.) with the signature of Sir Edward Frauncis, steward of houschold 
and later officer at Petworth, on the title-page, and the important work of 
Jacques Besson, the French king's instrument-maker, Theatrum instrumen- 
torum et machinarum (Lyons, 1578, F°, Pet.), with the signature of Walter 
Warner on the fly. At least two presentation copies of books not dedicated 
to the Earl survive—Edward Gritlin’s edition of Aristotle’s Rhetorica (1619, 
S.T.C. 766, 4°, Pet.), and Peter Heylyn’s The Historie of St, George of Cappa- 
docia (1631, 8. T.C. 13272, 4°, Pet.), each with an appropriate inscription, 

It has been written of the Earl of Arundel of this period that ‘most of his 
books he apparently looked on more as possessions than as friends’? The 
converse may be said of the ninth Earl of Northumberland, Some sixty-nine 
volumes contain annotation in his own hand, a spidery, rene Ror 
hand characterized by the lack of a long s and the presence of a Greek ¢ 
(Plate Id), It seems fair to regard the books which he annotated as forming 


' Mr. 1B, Grant Uden first drew attention to the two variants of the book-badge and to the 
classification of the ninth Earl's library in a typescript in the possession of the Duke of Northum- 
berland at Alnwick, “The Books of Henry Percy, ninth art of Northumberland, 1464-163, in 
the Library of Alnwick Castle’, 
 S. Jayne and F. R, Johnson, The Lumley Library; the Catalogue of 1609 (1956), p. 4. 
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the core of his working library. As in most collections of the period, books 
in Latin predominate, but the Earl also read extensively in French and was 
very interested in Italian writers; in addition he had a little Spanish, German, 
and Greek to his credit. 

Although Northumberland was deeply interested in science, possessing the 
works of such men as John Napier and William Gilbert, Kepler and Tycho 
Brahe, he annotated relatively as of his scientific books. He had a second 
copy of Sacrobosco’s La Sphére Augmentée which seems to have been his 
working copy; among his arithmetical books he annotated Alexandrinus 
Diophantus’s Rerum Arithmeticarum libri sex (Basle, 1575) and among his 
geometrical books Hermann Witekind’s Conformatio Horologiorum Scioteri- 
corum (Heidelberg, 1576). That medicine was a chief interest of the Earl, as 
it was of Raleigh, we know from their activities in the Tower and from 
Northumberland’s prescribing, for example, some pills compounded of aloes 
and mastic for the Sinting fits and headaches to which his elder son was sub- 
ject as a teenager. The Earl had many of the works of the German physician 
Bombastus von Hohenheim, self-styled ‘Paracelsus’, and was evide *tly 
deeply influenced by that picturesque figure; but he annotated only Thomas 
Erastus’s Disputationum de Medicina Nova Paracelsi pars prima (Basle, 1572). 
He was especially interested in anatomy and annotated the Plantin edition of 
the Epitome of Vesalius with the Indices of Juan de Valverde, with the beauti- 
fully executed engravings by Pierre and Francis Huys, Vivae Imagines Partium 
Corporis Humani (Antwerp, 1566), as well as the complete works of the 
celebrated French anatomist André Du Laurens and the Physicorum libri decem 
of Sebastian Verro. The “Wizard” Earl’s acquaintance with black magic has 
been exaggerated, as has that of the whole circle known as the ‘School of 
Night’, but he did from time to time acquire books on witchcraft, as would 
any alchemist of his day; thus, in 1611 he bought from John Bill Henry 
Boguet’s Discours des Sorciers, avec six advis en faict de sorcelerie (Lyons, 1610, 
8°, A.C.) for five shillings (S.H. MSS. U.I. 3, account of Robert Flood endin 
2 February 1611/12), and he heavily annotated his copy of Johann Wier's 
De Praestigiis Daemonum and De Lamiis Liber. 

The Earl’s marked attention to the art of war equally finds its reflection in 
the extent of his annotation of books on the subject. He was reading widely 
on military affairs in French and Italian as well as in English. He added 
copious notes to Sir John Smythe’s Certain Discourses concerning the formes and 
effects of divers sorts J weapons (1590), which had a dedicatory proem to the 
nobility of England, and he annotated Robert Barret’s The Theorike and 
Practike of Moderne Warres (1598). Of military books in French he annotated 
the Traicté de la guerre de Malte of Nicolas Durant, Chevalier de Villegagnon 
(Paris, 1553), “ de la Broue’s Le Cavalerice Frangois (Paris, 1602), and 
Jacques Perret’s Architectura et Perspectiva des Fortifications et Artifices (Frank- 
furt, 1602), as well as Girolamo Cataneo’s Le Capitaine (Lyons, 1593), of 
which he noted that ‘the first chapter of this book is to be considered more 
fully’. Some of his annotations in the Italian works are solely concerned with 
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PLATE I. The ‘Wizard’ Earl’s book-stamps, (a) carly, (b) late; his press-mark (c, topmost); and (d) an an- 
notation by him. From books at Alnwick Castle, by permission of the Duke of Northumberland, K.G, 
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PLATE IL. The signature of the * Wizard’ Earl as a boy, with the motto of 


the Percies. From the copy at Alnwick Castle, by permission of the 
Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 
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vocabulary, for he clearly read Italian less fluently than he did French, and he 
employed an Italian reader to assist him in his studies in the Tower. There 
he had with him and carefully annotated such diverse works bearing on 
military affairs as Caesar’s Commentaries in a four-volume edition embellished 
with drawings by Palladio and published at Venice in 1598, which he had 
specially interleaved; two of the works of Francesco Patrizzi, Paralleli Militari 

Rome, 1594) and La Militia Romana, (Ferrara, 1583); Buonaiuto Lorini’s 
Delle Fortificationi (Venice, 1597); and Claudio Corte’s Il Cavallerizzo 
(Lyons, 1573). 

The ninth Earl shared the passion of his fellow-noblemen for building. 
Not only did he carry out extensive reconstructions at Syon and Petworth, his 
two principal houses, but he employed some of his time in the Tower evolv- 
ing a plan, which was destined never to leave the planning stage, for an 
entirely new and palatial house at Petworth. His architectural books included 
the best authorities of both classical and Renaissance times; among the classical 
writers he annotated the works of Vitruvius, and among Renaissance writers 
on architecture those of Alberti, Jacques Androuet du Cerceau the elder, 
Andrea Palladio, and Jean and Paul Vredeman de Vries. 

A good Latin scholar, Northumberland worked through Virgil, with the 
commentaries of Servius Maurus Honoratus, and Cicero, but Greek authors 
he tended to read in French translations, for example Xenophon, Plutarch, 
Plato, and some of Aristotle; he was naturally especially interested in 
Aristotle, and annotated editions and expositions of the philosopher’s works 
in Latin and Greek, French and Italian. His Steceubiishenedinn was catho- 
lic, including as it did the works of the sixth-century philosopher Boethius, 
who was so much affected by pagan teaching, and those of Giordano Bruno, 
‘that enfant terrible amongst sixteenth-century Italian speculators’! The 
Earl’s approach to religion was critical and intellectual but, like most of the 
members of his circle, a was far from subscribing to the atheism with which 
they have been too long labelled, and among his books which survive at 
Petworth are to be found parts of a Latin New Testament and a sermon by 
Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, with annotations in his hand. 

Among the rest of the books which he annotated are works of travel and 
heraldry, both subjects in which he is known to have been keenly interested, 
as well as the legal books and the histories which formed part of the usual 
reading of the Elizabethan nobility. A particularly poignant annotation 
occurs in one of his collections of statutes, where he notes against the Treason 
Act of 1352 ‘that this statute being examined at large, gives no man privilege 
of being accused by two witnesses or else not to be condemned; a statute 
made in the time of Elizabeth for words includes an accusation of two wit- 
nesses or else the accusation to be of no validity’.2 The ninth Earl had good 
reason to study the treason legislation carefully, and one would like to know 
at which stage of his career this note was made. 

1 H. Butterfield, The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800 (1949), p. $0. 
2 An imperfect and unidentified volume of laws and statutes, 1593-7, A.C., fol. 331”. 
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Unlike his brother William and (as the Petworth collection of plays testi- 
fies) unlike his own son and heir, the ninth Earl did not have any consider- 
able interest in contemporary drama or literature, the only works of this 
kind annotated by him being two Italian pieces which he is known to have 
had with him in the Tower of London— Battista Guarint’s sensuous pla 
Il Pastor Fido and Sforza degli Oddi's Comedie, But, it he may have held with 
Sir Thomas Bodley that play-books were mere ‘baggage-books’, he certainly 
did not share Houley's scorn of English books in general as ‘idle bookes and 
riffe-raties’.! Despite the sale of 1928, the Percy collections at Alnwick and 
Petworth today contain some forty-five works in English which formed part 
of the ninth Earl's library. 

The Earl's annotations were usually confined to underlining and com- 
ments in the margins, but ina manuscript note in his own hand on the flyleaf 
of Les Ciuvres Morales et Meslees de ~ end (Lyons, 1587) he sets out a 
system of annotation of some complexity, A triple underlining above a caret 
mark in this system marked ‘places... whiche concerns generall heds if the 
name of the head be set down in the margene, if not then is it somme simile 
or notable wang OF sutche like. ‘Theas pomts in the end ....... signefies the end 
of that matter, Triple underlinin with periods arranged as in the mathema- 
tical symbol for therefore are es iy when they are dished with a cross, the 
doubts are resolved, Where points are dashed through with a line, or where 
lines are drawn with vertical lines crossed through at the beginning and end, 
it is ‘not any thing’, Finally, ‘the chapters m ahd ar of greatest note ar 
marked with a triangle, Note that sutche utells of chapters as ar noted with 
O are red’, 

Northumberland commonly spent £50 a year on books and was obviously 
a good customer of many of the leading sah ta of the London of his day. 
The household accounts name a dozen booksellers, In the 1§90's and 
1600's they show the Earl buying books from William Ponsonby, the pub- 
lisher of Sidney's Arcadia, who has been called the ‘most important publisher 
of the Elizabethan period’; Paul Linley, once Ponsonby’s apprentice; John 
Flasket, Linley’s partner; John Norton, ‘one of the largest capitalists in the 
trade’ at this ume; Ascanius de Renialme, the Venetian who settled in Black- 
friars and became a naturalized Englishman; and Francis Henson, already 
mentioned as carrying out some of the Earl's bookbinding. During his im- 
prisonment in the Tower the Earl was using the services of such men as 
James Rime, stepson to Renialme; Laurence Lisle, successively apprentice 
to Linley and to Plasket; and, most of all, John Bill the King’s Printer, 
These London booksellers had extensive continental contacts of which it ts 
clear Northumberland took the fullest advantage. 

Bill is mentioned more frequently than any other bookseller and indeed 


Quoted by Jayne and Johnson, op, cit, p. 

* Por the careers of the booksellers see RI. McKerrow, ed., A Dictionary of Printers and 
Hooksellers in England, Scotland and Lreland, and of Foreign Vrinters of English Books 1457-1640 
(Mibliographical Society, tyto), 
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was probably the most important by any standard. While apprenticed to 
John Norton he had been selected to travel the Continent to buy books for 
Bodley’s library, and he regularly visited the great book-fair at Prankfurt 
after establishing his own business, for some years issuing the edition of the 
Frankfurt catalogue for circulation in England, Pull details survive of the 
items for which Northumberland paid him £49. 6s, in the audit-year 1611-12 
(S.H. MSS. U. L. 3, account of Robert Flood, ending 2 Pebruary 1611/12), 
and they may serve as examples of the purchases which the Earl was making. 
The striking features of the purchases of this year, as of the library as a whole, 
are the breadth of range and the persistence of some particular interests. 

Science is naturally to the fore, and within science medicine, alchemy, and 

mathematics, at a time when the ‘Wizard’ Earl was surrounded by Harriot 
and Warner, Raleigh and Torporley, Thus he bought of Bill Dalechamps’s 
Chirurgie frangoise recucillie, avee quelques traités des opérations de chirurgie, par 
J. Girault (4°, Som, Cat.), published in Paris the previous year for 17s,, and 
of the latest Venetian publications in this field he purchased Christophorus 
Guarinonius’s Concilia Medicinalia (1610, P°), for 1ss., and Giovanni Mari- 
nelli’s Le medicine partenenti alle infirmita delle donne (1610, 8°, A.C., recorded 
in S.H. MSS. W. IL t and in Som. Cat.), for 4s, Among alchemical works 
purchased this year there was the Syntagma Selectorum , .. Alchymiae arcanorum 
(Frankfurt, 1611, P°) of the German alchemist Andreas Libavius for tas., as 
well as the Boguet already cited, and among mathematical works Herwart’s 
‘Tabulae arithmeticae (Monachi Bavariarum, 1610, Som, Cat.) for 10s., 
the book which first made logarithms known among German mathe- 
maticians, and Alsted’s Elementale mathematioum (Prankfurt, 1611, 4°, S.A, 
MSS. W. IL. 1, Som, Cat), at 4s. 

As one would expect from what is known of the Earl's interests, architee- 
ture and the art of war, philosophy and religion, geography and history, 
classical authors and standard works of reference all find a place in the list of 
books bought this year as well, Bill supplied inter alia Salomon de Caus’s 
La Perspective avec raison des ombres et miroirs (1612, Pet., TC. 4869), 
£1, and Malatesta’s Compendio dell’ heroica arte di Cavalleria (Danzig, 1610, 
A.C.), £1. Alsted’s Systema mnemonicum duplex (Prankfurt, 1610, 
Som, Cat.) tos, and Filippo Gesualdo’s Plutosofia (Padua, 1592, 4", B.M.C, 
68, a. 21, SL MSS, W. IL 1), 1s, 6d.; two copies of Abraham Ortelius’s 
Theater of the Worlde (1610, 4°, S.T.C, 18857), £1, and a copy of John 
Honter’s Rudimenta Cosmographica (s.1., 1590, 12°, A.C.), 18; Howes's 
abridgement of Stow (1611, 12°, S,T.C, 23331, Pet., Som, Cat.), 4s., and 
Littleton’s Tenures (1612, 8°, 8. T.C. 15780), 1s. 2d.; Le Code du Roy Henri IIT 
(edd. B, Brisson and Charondas le Caron, Paris, 1609, P°, Som, Cat, £1. 105., 
and Henri Estienne le Grand's Juris Civilis Fontes et Rivi, 10s.; the Historiae 

Romanae Scriptores Latini Veteres in two folio volumes (Aureliae Allobrogum, 
1609, F*, Pet., Som, Cat.), £2. $s., and Abraham Gorlacus’s Thesaurus Numi- 
smatum Romanorum (Antwerp, 1605, F°, Som, Cat.), £1; Scapula’s Lexicon 
Graeco-Latinum Novum (Aureliae Allobrogum, 1609, F°), and Vincent 
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Cartari’s Le Imagini degli Dei in a French translation (tr. A. du Verdier, Lyons, 
1581, 4°, Pet., Som. Cat.), 10s. 

Though no Catholic, the Earl collected through Bill many Catholic 
studies, an indication of his wide interests rather than of his doctrinal beliefs. 
So that one finds in juxtaposition a large-paper edition of the Authorized 
Version (S.T.C. 2216, Som. Cat.), £2. 10s., and Pierre Cotton’s Institution 
Catholique (Paris, 1610, 4°, Som. Cat.), two volumes, £1. 125.; Isaac Casau- 
bon’s Responsio ad Epistolam . . . Cardinalis Perronii (1612, 4°, S.T.C. 4740), 
2s. 6d., and Florimond de Raemond’s L’ Histoire de la Naissance de l Hérésie de 
ce Siecle (Paris, 1610, 4°, Som. Cat.), £1; Donne’s Ignatius his Conclave (1611, 
S.T.C. 7027), 1s., and the works of Hieronymus Zanchius, Opera Stephani 
Gamoneti (s.1., 1605, Som. Cat.), £2. 15s.; Antonio Albizzi’s Principum Chri- 
stianorum Stemmata (Aug. Vindel., 1610, F°, Pet., Som. Cat.), £1. 10s., and 
Antonio Possevino the elder’s Apparatus Sacer ad Scriptores Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti (Coloniae Agrippinae, 1608, F°, Som. Cat.), two volumes, 
15s. 

Guided by his many acquaintances among savants and with the help of 
the principal booksellers a London, the ninth Earl was collecting, reading, 
and annotating many of the most significant products of the printing-presses 
of the western world, from London to Lyons, from Paris to Padua, and from 
Frankfurt to Ferrara. In short, though the statement of the editors of the 
Lumley Library Catalogue of 1609 that ‘in the 1590’s there was no library in 
England better equipped than Lumley’s for the study of any of the sciences’! 
may remain unchallenged, it is clear that Northumberland possessed a library 
of exceptional size and range which faithfully reflected not only the interests 
of men of his class and age, but also the genuine enthusiasms of a man of rare 
intellect and insatiable curiosity. A nobleman born, he found his deepest 

leasure in the study. As he wrote to his elder son in his Advice on education, 

here can be but two ways to procure you a happy state in general . . . either 

. .. the true mindly pleasures, or bodily advantages, as honours and wealth. 

Contentments, I confess, may be born of either, but especially of knowledge, 

if it be well apprehended, and that more permanent; the other delightful, but 
more deceitful and passable.”2 


t Jayne and Johnson, op. cit., p. 9. 

_ 3? G.B. Harrison, ed., op. cit., p. 49. I am indebted to the University of Sheffield Research 
Grant Committee for financial aid. Mr. John Wyndham, M.B.E., of Petworth House, and 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., the owners of the two largest remnants of the 
ninth Earl of Northumberland’s library, have most graciously allowed me access to their col- 
lections. I have incurred too many debts to librarians and others with expert knowledge of the 
bibliography of the period to enumerate here, but I would acknowledge this assistance grate- 
fully. I have in preparation a handlist of the library of the ninth Earl of Northumberland, so far 
as it may be reconstructed from all sources. 
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APPENDIXES 


A.C.: indicates in the collection of H.G. the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle. 
Pet.: indicates in the collection of Mr. John Wyndham at Petworth House. 


Appendix I. Books Annotated by the Ninth Earl of Northumberland 


Alberti, L. B., Libri de re aedificatoria decem, Paris, 1512, 4°. Pet. 

Androuet du Cerceau, J., Livre d’ Architecture, Paris, 1582, F°, bound with: Vries, 
J. Vredeman de, Coenotaphiorum libellus, 1563, and Panoplia seu armentarium ac 
ornamenta, 1572. Pet. 

Aristotle, Operum, quotquot extant, Latina editio, Frankfurt, 1593, 11 vols., 8°, of 
which only vol. 1, part 1, of Physica (vol. 2) and vol. 1 of Ethica (vol. 10) an- 
notated. Pet. 

—— De Anima libri tres, Graece et Latine, ed. J. Pacius a Beriga, Frankfurt, 1596, 
3 vols. 8°. Pet. 

—— Naturalis auscultationis libri VIII (Greek and Latin), ed. J. Pacius a Beriga, 
Frankfurt, 1596, 4 vols. (of which only 1, 2, and 4 — 12°. Pet. 

—— Organon, ed. N. de Grouchy, Basle, 1563, 8° (wants title). Pet. 

—— Les Politiques, ed. L. Le Roy (Regius), Paris, 1576, Fe. Pet. 

—— Rettorica et Poetica, tr. B. Segni, Firenze, 1549, 8°. Pet. 

Barret, R., The Theorike and Practike of Moderne Warres, London, 1598, F°. S.T.C. 
1500. A.C. 

Benevent, H. de, Paraphrase sur les dix livres de  Ethique ou Morale d’ Aristote, Paris, 
1615, 4°. Pet. 

Biblia Sacra. [A Latin New Testament, 12°, of which only three parts survive.] 
Pet. 

Bilson, T., The Effect of certaine Sermons touching the full Redemption of Mankind, 
London, 1599, 4°. S.T.C. 3064. Pet. 

Boethius, Opera omnia, Basle, 1570, F°. Pet. 

—— The Comforte of Philosophye, tr. G. Colvile, London, 1556, 4°. S.T.C. 3201. 
Pet. 

Bouchard, A., Les Grandes Croniques de Bretaigne, Paris, 1532, F°. Pet. 

Bruno, G., De gl’ Heroici Furori, Paris, 1585, 8°. Pet. 

Caesar, I Commentari, ed. A. Palladio, Venice, 1618, 4 vols., 4°. Pet. 

Canaye, P., L’Organe, c'est a dire, L’ Instrument du Discours . . . le tout puisé de ! Organe 
d@’ Aristote, Paris, 1589, F°. Pet. 

Catanco, G., Le Capitaine . . . mis en frangois, Lyons, 1593, 4°. Pet. 

Cicero, Opera, Paris, 1555, 4 vols. bound as 2, Fe. Pet. 

—— Orationum volumen tertium, Lyons, 1586, imperfect set of 5 vols. from 8, 8°. 

Cini, G., Vita del Serenissimo Signor Cosimo de Medici, Firenze, 1611, 4°. Pet. 

Corte, C., Il Cavallerizzo, Lyons, 1573, 4°. Pet. 

Diophantus, A., Rerum arithmeticarum libri sex, Basle, 1575, F°. Pet. 

Dolce, L., Le Osservationi, Venice, 1556, 12°. Pet. 

Du Laurens, A., Toutes les GEuvres, Paris, 1613, F°. Pet. 

Erastus, T., Disputationum de Medicina nova Philippi Paracelsi pars prima, Basle, 1572, 

4°. A.C. 
Fonseca, P. de, Institutionum dialecticarum liber octavus, s.l., n.d., 8°. A.C. 
Froumenteau, N., pseud., Le Secret des Finances de France, Paris, 1581, 12°. A.C. 
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Grimaldus, L., The Counsellor, 1598, P°. S.T.C. 12372. Lot 59, Sotheby sale, 1928. 

Guarini, G. B., II Pastor Fido, Paris, 1610, 12°. Pet. 

Hakluyt, R., The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the 
English Nation, London, 1598, F*. vol. 1 Ge 3). STC. 12626, A.C. 

La Broue, S. de, Le Cavalerice frangois, Paris, 1602, F°, Pet. 

Laws and Statutes. [The second and last vol. of an unidentified book of statutes, 
4°. ¢. 1$93~7.] A.C. 

Legh, G., The Accedence of Armorie, London, 1621, 8°. Pet. 

Lorini, B., Delle Fortificationi libri cinque, Venice, 1597, Fe. A.C. 

Oddi, S, degli, Comedie, Venice, 1597, 12°. A.C. 

Palladio, A., | Quattro Libri dell’ Architettura, Venice, 1601, F°. Pet. 

Patrizzi, F., La Militia Romana, Ferrara, 1584, 4°. Pet. 

~~» Paralleli Militari, Rome, 1594, Fe. Pet. 

Percivall, R., A Dictionarie in Spanish and English, London, 1599, F*. S.T.C. 19620. 

Pet. 

Perret, J., Des Fortifications & Artifies, Frankfurt, 1602, Fe. Pet. 

Plato, La République, ur. L. Le Roy, Paris, 1600, Fe. A.C, 

Plutarch, Les Giuvres Morales et Meslees, Lyons, 1587, Pe. A.C. 

Sacrobosco, J. de, La Sphere Augmentée, Paris, 1$76, 8°. A.C. 

Saxton, C., ta series of 35 coloured maps of England and Wales, London, 1579], 
F°, Pet. 

Smythe, Sir John, Certain Discourses concerning the Formes and Effects of divers Sorts of 
Weapons, London, 1590, 4°. S.T.C. 22883. Pet. 

Toletus, Cardinal F., Introductio in Dialecticam Aristotclis, Coloniae Agrippinae, 
1575, 8°. Pet. 

Verro, S., Physicorum libri X, London, 1590, 12%. S.T.C. 24689. A.C. 

Vesalius, A., and J. de Valverde, Vivae Imagines, Antwerp, 1566. 4°. Pet. 

Villegagnon, N. Durant, Chevalier de, Traicté de la guerre de Malte, Paris, 1$53, 4°. 
Pet. 

Virgil, Opera cum commentario Servii, Venice, 1482, Fe (wants title). A.C. 

Vitruvius, Architecture ou Art de bien bastir . .. mis de latin en frangois par Tean Martin, 
Paris, 1472, Fe. Pet. 

Vries, J. Vredeman de, Perspective, Lugduni Batavorum, 1599, Fe. Pet. 

Vries, J. and P, Vredeman de, Architectura, The Hague, 1606, F°. Pet. 

Wier, J., De — dacmonum, Basle, 1583, 4°, bound with the same author's 
De lamiis liber, Basle, 1582. A.C. 

Witekind, H., Conformatio horologiorum sciotericorum, Heidelberg, 1576, 4°. A.C. 

Xenophon, La Cyropédie, Lyons, 1555, 4°. Pet. 


Appendix II. Unidentified References to Books 


The following are laconic references to books which have so far been unidentified. 
The author would be grateful if any suggestions as to their interpretation could be 
sent to him at the Department of Education, the University of Sheffield. W. IL 1 
indicates that the reference occurs in S.H. MSS. W. IL. 1 (the list of books removed 
from the Tower to Syon in December 1614) and H.A. followed by a date that the 
reference occurs in a Sounchold account of that date among S.H. MSS. U. I. 15. 


Satyre contra Alchemists, 3s, H.A. Baconius de operat moiend, 45. 6d. H.A. 
161112. 161112, 
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A discourse of the Armye of Cales, 3s., 
H.A, 1600-2. 

La Chasseverole de petits enfants, W. 
Il. 1. 

Irish history, 18s., H.A. 1617-18. 

Jacques de Germe, £1. 65. 8d., HLA. 
1608-49. 

Book of maps of countries, £1. 125. 6d., 
HLA, 1617-18. 
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Table of nativities, H.A. 1611-12. 

Milk of nobility, £1. 4s., H.A. 1611-12. 

Considerationi sopra le censure del 
Papa, W. IL. 1. 

Histoire du Magicien de Provence, W. 
I. 1. 

Wonders of the World, &s., H.A. 
1608-9, 
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The Authorship and the Bibliography of 
The Revenger's Tragedy 


By GEORGE R, PRICE 


PRIMARY purpose of this article is to offer a full bibliographical analysis 
of The Revenger's Tragedy as published in the quarto of 1607." How- 
ever, consideration of one of fe bibliographical elements, namely, the 

printer's copy, naturally raises the question whether any peculiarities of the 
dramatist’s manuscript, such as abbreviations, speech prefixes, spelling, and 
punctuation, can be detected in the quarto, As regards many plays of the 
Elizabethan and Stuart periods, this question has received a hypothetical, 
and usually a short, answer; for rarely has enough of the dramatist’s auto- 
graph survived to permit a satisfactory comparison with the printed plays. 
This is indeed the situation with respect to Cyril Tourneur’s works.? But if 
the opinion that Thomas Middleton wrote The Revenger's Tragedy is the true 
one, we are at much greater advantage in trying to answer the question about 
his hand in the printer's copy, since ample specimens of Middleton's manu- 
script have survived, 

For the sake of clarity I divide the article into Part | on authorship and Part 


I on bibliography. This order entails only a small amount of cross-reference. 
I wish to at here that in Part | my discussion is strictly limited to 
textual evidence pertaining to authorship, [have not attempted to repeat all 
the literary evidence for assigning The Revenger's Tragedy to Middleton, 


I 

The ascription of The Revenger's Tragedy (hereafter abbreviated to RT’) to 
Tourneur rests ultimately on only one external fact, an entry in Edward 
Archer's play-list appended to The Old Law, 1656; ‘Revenger|.| T[ragedy. | 
Tournour|.|’ The entry was expanded by Kirkman in his list published with 
Tom Tyler and His Wife, 1661, to read ‘Cyrill Tourneur Revengers Tragedy’. 
But it is to be noted that a play-list ans exactly contemporary with 
Archer's or possibly earlier than it, Rogers and Ley’s, prefixed to The Care- 
less Shepherdess, 1656, gives no author for ‘Revengers Tragedy’) And we 


* 1 wish to thank Mr, D. FP, McKenzie and Professor Harry R, Hoppe for very helpful sugges- 
tions about the organization of this article. Por the purchase of microfilms of The Revenger's 
Tragedy, as an aid to collation, | am grateful to the All-University Research Committee of 
Michigan State University, 

* In his account of the five MSS, of Tourneur’s Character of Robert, Earl of Salisbury, Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll does not say that any part of any of them is holograph (The Works of Cyril 
Tourneur (London, 1929), pp. 330-1). In subsequent references to this edition I shall abbreviate 
the title to Tourneur, 

» I have consulted the two earlier lists in the original editions, All three are reprinted by Sir 
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must also remember that forty-nine years, fourteen of them evil ones for the 
theatre, intervened between the nad nano of RT and the appearance of 
Archer's list. The unreliability of the play lists, furthermore, is notorious. ! 

Since E. H.C, Oliphant’s article in Studies in Philology in 1926 a number of 
scholars have supported Oliphant in denying Tourneur’s authorship and in 
arguing the case for Middleton. The evidence for Middleton, which thus 
far has been only of a literary kind, has been well summarized and supple- 
mented by Professor Samuel Schoenbaum in Middleton's Tragedies, 1955. My 
own prior conviction of Middleton's authorship has merely increased as my 
bibliographical study of RT has progressed. My intention here is to present 
the textual data which relate to the question of attribution and, as I think, 
confirm his authorship. 

The printer's copy Ee RT may have been a manuscript in Middleton’s own 
handwriting. None of the bibliographical and textual evidence opposes this 
conclusion; rather, a good deal supports it, Without flatly denying the possi- 
bility of an accurate scribal transcription of Middleton's holograph, | think 
it reasonable to describe the manuscript as a fair copy in the author's hand. 

It is possible to describe the general character of this manuscript. Professor 
Fredson Bowers has classified play manuscripts into thirteen different kinds, 
‘some of them speculative’? His second kind is ‘authorial or scribal fair 
copies not designed for [immediate] theatrical use’; this description essentially 
fits the copy for RT. Elsewhere I have sugyested that upon further investiga- 
tion the printer's copy for many play quartos may be found to have been 
a scribal copy intended first for reading by the Master of the Revels and later 
for annotation by the stage manager.) However, at times the author's fair 
copy, rather than a pos, sti may have been legible enough to serve these 
purposes; and I think Middleton's manuscript of RT was so. Yet, despite 
a few unimportant bits of editing to be found in RT, I cannot see convincing 
signs of either alterations by the Master of the Revels or regularizing and 
clarification by a theatre ls for the later convenience of the stage-manager 
and the book-holder. 

Rather, many features of the text would need alteration for either the 
prompter or the reader, For instance, many stage-directions are unsatisfac- 
tory. Although twenty-three entrances are recorded, eighteen are omitted, 
Granted that such phrases as ‘Here comes our Mother’ are a warning of many 
of the omitted ones, yet it is significant that almost half the entrances in the 
play are unmarked. ‘Three of the marked ones are quite misleading, Many 
exits are unrecorded, At least eighteen other directions—some of the kind 
that may readily be inferred from the dialogue, some highly necessary—are 


Walter Greg in A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration, iii (London, 1997), 
»p. 
rf For instance, Greg says, ‘In -heir attributions of anonymous plays . . . far too much reliance 
has been placed on them’ (Bibliography, iti, 1320), 

On Liditing Shakespeare and the Plizabethan Dramatists (Philadelphia, 1955), pp. 

3 *The Quartos of The Spanish Gypsy and Their Relation to The Changeling’, Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, ii (1958), pp. 117~18, 
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omitted, Among the necessary ones to be supplied are these:! Draws curtain 
to discover Duke and Duchess in bed, signature D4y (IL. 2, 212~13); Tears letter, 
(IIL. 4. 18); Kisses skull, (IIL. 5. 190); They stab corpse, (V. 1. 64); 
Comet blazes, 13" (V. 3. 18); Stabs Superuacuo, 13° (V. 3. 79); Stabs Ambitioso, 
13” (V. 3. 80); and Stabs Spurio, 13% (V. 3. 81). On the other hand, some very 
explicit directions, which are chiefly in gatherings H and I, also require more 
clarification, at least for readers. 

A Middleton play comparable in date (as well as in having been set, prob- 
ably, from holograph copy) is A Trick to Catch the Old One, 1608. In this 
play I count sixty-eight entrances, of which forty-five are recorded and 
twenty-three omitted, almost the same proportions as in RT, But the manu- 
script was seemingly a little more carefully prepared than that of RT. I find 
eight recorded entrances that omit one character or are otherwise misleading; 
but of other kinds of stage directions omitted only cight may really be 
thought necessary, and of these only four are crucial for the wae. In RT 
the proportion of crucial omissions is roughly twice as high. As regards act 
and scene divisions, in neither of the plays are scenes marked. In RT the first, 
second, and fourth act headings appear in slight variations of the formula 
‘ACT. 1. SCAG.’ The third is simply ‘ACT. 3.’ and there is no 
division for Act V, which should be marked on signature Hq‘, at the entrance 
of Vindice and Hippolito, But, though Middleton was certainly casual about 
act divisions, as one observes in quartos of the carly comedies as well as in 
the Trinity manuscript of A Game at Chesse, the abbreviations in RT are not 
characteristic of him and may have been altered by the compositors, In 
A Trick we find a fairly normal set of Middleton's divisions: I, omitted; II, 
*Mufick. | Incipit ACT. Il, ‘Mufick, | Incipit ACT. 3.",1V, ‘Incipit ACT. 
V, ‘ACTVS. 

Tourneur’s The Atheist’s Tragedy, 1611, contrasts with RT at every one of 
the points just cited. Professor Nicoll brackets but one omitted entrance in 
The Atheist's Tragedy, and | have observed no others. Eighty-five other 
entrances are recorded, almost invariably with exactness as to the persons. 
A glance at any two or three pages of the play reveals an extraordinary full- 
ness and descriptiveness in the stage-directions: ‘Enter D'AMVILLE and 
BORACHIO obseruing their drunkennesse’ (Il. 2. 19-20); To get into the 
Charnell house, he takes holde of a Death's head; it slips and staggers him’ (IV. 3. 
86-87). This explicitness prevails throughout the play. The act divisions are 
perfectly regular and follow the formula ACTUS PRIMI SCENA PRIMA, 
there are no scene divisions, The inevitable inference from a careful examina- 
tion of this text is that Tourncur himself prepared for a reading public the 
manuscript which became the printer's copy.? 

' The act, scene, and line numbers refer to Tourneur, but Professor Nicoll has not incorpor- 
ated there all these directions. In the masque scene, V, 4, the stage-directions should follow, not 
Nicoll’s, but ©. 5. Napier's interpretation; see the London Times Literary Supplement, 13 March 
1937, 188. 


* Professor Nicoll states only that ‘the quarto presents a carefully prepared text of the play” 
(Tourneur, p. 322). 
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In neither RT nor The Atheist's Tragedy does one find ‘anticipated entrances’ 
or other clear indications of use of the manuscript in the theatre. RT has no 
marginal notations of properties nceded or warnings to be ready with them 
or notes of off-stage sounds to be produced. In The Atheist’s Tragedy are 
seven marginal warnings about properties or noises off stage (c.g. The Scarfe, 
Il. 1. 120; Thunder and Lightning, 6. 6); but a moment's examination reveals 
that these are for the reader, like the marginal direction Readie for execution, 
which clarifies the line ‘Strike home. Thus I submit me’ (V. 2. 296). In sum, 
the manuscripts had in common that neither was transcribed from prompt 
copy, but they differed fundamentally in that The Atheist's Tragedy was fully 
prepared for the press, whereas RT’ was Middleton's fair copy made for sale 
to a company of actors, or perhaps Middleton's copy of the draft which he 
intended to sell to the actors. 

What has been said above has revealed, I think, a basic difference between 
the manuscripts of RT and The Atheist’s Tragedy, and has suggested a 
textual ic. that both were probably holograph copies. I wish 
now to instance other traits of the RT manuscript whic identify it with 
Middleton. 

One of these traits is the use of mere numbers as speech headings for minor 
characters. Frequent and lengthy passages employing numbers in this way 
are to be seen in A Trick, Your Five Gallants, and The Phoenix.’ The passages 
are introduced by such entrances as ‘Enter Hoord and Gentlemen with the 
Hoft...’ (AT rick signature 13") and ‘Enter two futers with the luftice Falfo’ 
(The Phoenix, C3.) To assume that a dramatist who numbers some of the 
persons of his play 1s just indolent or careless would be to ignore values im- 
plicit in the anonymous characters of drama ancient and modern. The absence 
of a proper name is in itself insignificant; for example, the Sentinel in Antigone 
is as well individualized as Oswald in King Lear, Middleton's groups of 
nobles, judges, soldiers, citizens, creditors, and gallants retain their group 
value and occasionally show individual traits just as effectively whether the 
speech prefixes have the form ‘1,’ or ‘1, Creditor’ or ‘Lamprey’. However, 
the use of numbers only for the prefixes is a habit of Middleton's that makes 
the first editions hard to read in places and, more important, helps to dis- 
tinguish his work from that of more meticulous dramatists. 

In RT, on signature 12” (V. 2), Vindice and Hippolito conspire with Piero 
‘and other Lords’, In successive speech prefixes we find ‘Piero,’ ‘1.’ and ‘3.’; 
the omission of ‘2.’ in the scene te wore that Picro is understood as the second 
Lord, for the dialogue is quite coherent and shows no sign of a lost speech. 
Earlier, on signature [1 (V. 1, 88) after the direction Enter all, Lussurioso 
talks with ‘1 [ Attendant].’ and ‘2.’, then sends a gentleman to announce to the 
Court Lussurioso’s discovery of his murdered father’s corpse. There is no 
entrance for the Duchess, her sons, Spurio, and the courtiers; but after a short 
dialogue between Vindice and Hippolito, they speak—‘1 [Courtier].’, ‘2.’, 

* The habit is not found in Michaelmas Term, which is unusual among Middleton's early plays 
in that it is a text that has been prepared for readers. 
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the Duchess, the sons, and the Bastard. Thus Middleton uses 1 and 2 for 
different pairs of persons in ‘the same scene. 

In The Atheist’s Tragedy, occupying most of II. 2, occurs a passage of fifty 
lines in which Tourneur numbers a group of three drunken servants, not 
otherwise distinct from one another. The scene is relatively short, the 
speeches are few. In RT, however, we find 1, 2, &c., used for nobles (signa- 
ture G2", IV. 1. 82-101, and again on I1'-I1’, V. 1. 88-136) and for the 
revenging lords (I2”, V. 2. 9-26), and “4.” for the fourth conspirator (I3’-I4", 
V. 3. 75-197). More meaningful than the total of 116 lines involved is the 
frequent recurrence of the number-prefixes. Incidentally, the personnel of 
RT also include groups of numbered judges, officers, and nobles. The 
Atheist’s Tragedy has a group of judges only. 

Another of Middleton’s traits, his habits of punctuation, may be studied 
fully in two manuscripts of A Game at Chesse, the Trinity College and 
Huntington Library versions (the latter autograph in part). His practice is 
distinctive in that he employs the comma frequently, but the colon and period 
comparatively little. He has the rather unusual habit of ending a speech with 
a semicolon, or alternatively, with a comma. He occasionally uses the semi- 
colon within the sentence. The manuscripts show that he made the exclama- 
tion point with a slight convexity to the right. His question mark has an s 
curve. Asa result, the compositors of his plays set a greater proportion of 
queries for exclamations than printers generally did at that time, when the 
marks were almost interchangeable. 

All Middleton’s habits of punctuation are found pretty consistently in RT, 
except that the compositors regularly ended speeches with periods. The 
following passage may be taken as quite representative of Middleton’s 
pointing: 

Duk. Oh take mee not in fleepe, I haue great fins, I muft haue daies, 
Nay months deere fonne, with penitential heaues, 
To lift ’em out, and not to die vncleere, 
O thou wilt kill me both in heauen and here. 
(Signatures D4’-Er', Il. 2. 216-19.) 


Professor Nicoll condemns the punctuation of the quarto as ‘most erratic’,! 
but I believe that it neither falls below the standard of most play quartos nor 
seriously violates Middleton’s practice. Of course, if one assumes that the 
punctuation of The Atheist’s Tragedy closely follows Tourneur’s manuscript 
or a scribal copy of it (presumably we ought to begin with that assumption), 
one must be struck by the radical differences in pointing between the quartos 
of the two plays and must then draw an inference. But the inference should 
be, not that the compositors were extraordinarily high-handed in changing 
Tourneur’s punctuation in RT, but that the differences are a consequence of 
their fidelity to their copy, and therefore that the differences are another 
positive reason for attributing RT to Middleton. 


1 Tourneur, p. 306. 
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Examination of the quarto of The Atheist’s Tragedy, as well as The Trans- 
formed Metamorphosis and A Funeral Poem upon Sir Francis Vere as edited by 
Professor Nicoll, at once reveals that Tourneur’s punctuation is far heavier 
and more emphatic than Middleton’s. In effect, it approximates to setting off 
clauses and other subordinate elements as sentences. It produces a meditative 
quality in the expression which recalls one kind of Senecan prose: 


O might that fire reuiue the afhes of 

This Phenix! yet the wonder would not be 

So great as he was good; and wondred at 

For that. His liues example was fo true 

A practique of Religion’s Theorie; 

That her Diuinitie seem’d rather the 

Description then th’inftruction of his life. 

And of his goodnefle, was his vertuous Sonne 

A worthy imitatour. So that on 

Thefe two Herculean pillars, where their armes 

Are plac’d; there may be writ, Non vltra. For 

Beyond their liues as well for youth as age; 

Nor young nor old, in merit or in name; 

Shall e’er exceede their vertues or their fame. 
(Signature F4", Ill. 1. 42-55.) 


At other times Tourneur seems to aim at the staccato: 


No. T’is prophane. Spirits are inuifible. T’is the fiend i’th likenefle of Charlemont. 
I will haue no comneliies with Sathan. 
(Signature G2", III. 2. 30-32.) 


Professor Nicoll, who praises the excellence of the punctuation in this 
quarto and makes only twenty-three changes of pointing in the whole play, 
nevertheless lightens it fifteen times, as by replacing periods with commas and 
semicolons with dashes. In contrast, in the first act alone of RT he makes 
130 changes. Setting aside his fifteen omissions of commas and six changes of 
exclamation mark to query or vice versa, he changes to heavier punctuation 
ninety-one times, for instance, converting thirty-nine commas to periods. 
These figures testify, if to nothing else, to the different impressions made on 
the editor’s mind by the punctuation in the two texts. But it is really incred- 
ible that compositors, even in separate printers’ shops, could treat two plays 
by the same writer so differently. We choose between alternatives: either 
the compositors set type from holographs by different dramatists or a scribe 
introduced in Tourneur’s RT the changes which differentiate it from The 
Atheist’s Tragedy. If we choose the second, we have to weigh against it all 
the literary and textual evidence of Middleton’s hand. 

One other form of textual evidence remains to be noticed, the spelling in 
the quartos. Here again, the manuscripts of A Game at Chesse establish 
Middleton's habits in various degrees 0 esa some spellings bein 
highly distinctive, some only a little. In RT both kinds are often cnataliied 
His distinctive forms of the preterite appear very often in the quarto; 
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two of them are illustrated in this list: hayrde, confumde, reuengde, forcft, 
voyc ft (i.e. voycft), and difgracft. Less unusual, but still characteristic, is his 
preference for ¢ in the unvoiced ending (stopt, wakt). Other somewhat dis- 
tinctive spellings are damb, relligion, hast (i.e. haste), closse, and Tennants. 

It is evident fe A Game at Chesse that Middleton customarily wrote ha’s 
and sha’s instead of *has (or simply has) and sh’as or sh’has. He also regularly 
wrote e’m instead of em or ‘em.! Doubtless compositors felt little or no con- 
cern to preserve these oddities in the contractions and pronouns, and would 
perhaps have found them harder to remember than actual variant spellings. 
Yet Middleton’s habit with the apostrophe is frequently to be noticed in RT. 
For instance, e’m appears twelve times? in pages not set by the chief composi- 
tor (see below, p. 272). "Em occurs twenty times and em thrice. Because this 
pronoun, in any of its forms, occurs in but nineteen of the seventy pages 
of the book, it cannot be used as an independent test for distinguishing the 
compositors. Yet a survival of Middleton's peculiar form of the pronoun in 
about half its occurrences is a genuine indication of his authorship and hand- 
writing. 

What of Tourneur’s spelling? For lack of any known holograph the in- 
fluence of scribes and compositors on his printed texts is hard to measure. 
However, assuming that the manuscript of The Atheist’s Tragedy was a care- 
fully prepared one and that therefore the compositors had a comparatively 
easy task to follow it faithfully, one discovers in that quarto three of Tourneur’s 
habits: use of ‘d in preterites; use of y where i is commonly, or alternatively, 
employed by other writers (noy/e, o’boyling); and use of -ie as a termination 
imal of -y (aptifie). The forms hable and habilitie seem to be characteristic 
of Tourneur, as Sykes and Nicoll have noted. Others of his preferences 
are t’is, doeft, doe’t, ghoaft, hart, and cloze. In citing these as peculiarities of 
Tourneur’s spelling I do not mean that they are not used by some other 
writers, but that of several possible forms he ordinarily wrote ie ones listed. 

The first, the preterite in “d, was practically never used by Middleton, who 
wrote -de usually, sometimes -d. Many compositors must have regarded “d 
as the normal ending. Yet in RT, of the 198 preterites ending in d, 155 have 
no apostrophe. Onh forty-three have it. Although I have not counted the 
preterites in The Atheists Tragedy, 'd appears to be invariable in that play. 
Tourneur’s second trait, preference for y instead of i to end diphthongs, offers 
no sharp contrast to Middleton’s practice. Middleton prefers y in combina- 
tion with a (betrayde, fayre), but varies between y and i in other diphthongs. 
And similarly with the third trait—four out of five times Middleton writes 
the ending -ie, rather than -ye. He usually wrote tis, occasionally "tis, but 
never t’is. In RT the compositors set either tis or ‘tis about equally, t’is not at 


all. If Middleton ever spelt the words hable and habilitie, it must have been 


' In editing Middleton’s autograph of A Game at Chesse, Trinity College MS. O. 2. 66, 
Professor R. C. Bald has normalized this pronoun to ‘em. However, study of photographs of 
the MS. ascertains that there is seldom any doubt where the dramatist intended to put the 
apostrophe. 

2 In signatures D4’, Eq", Fi’, and 
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most rarely; I have not observed them. Able occurs five times in RT, but 
abilitie is not used. And in the quarto the prevailing forms dost, doo’t, heart, 
and closse are in contrast to Tourneur’s spellings of these. They are Middle- 
ton’s preferences. 

Evidently the spellings in RT disclose the hand of Middleton; none of them 
has a significant connexion with Tourneur’s practice. Professor Nicoll’s list 
of Tourneur’s traits of spelling (see pp. 36-37 of his Introduction) does not 
conflict notably with mine, except in that part of it which he admits to have 
taken from RT. But to rely on RT as a guide to Tourneur’s spelling is surely 
very doubtful procedure, in view of scholars’ disagreement about the author- 
ship. Professor Nicoll’s discussion of the matter is also much complicated by 
his simultaneous attempt to identify William Tourneur with Cyril and there- 
fore to find William’s spellings, also, in RT. 

The question how the manuscript of RT became the property of George 
Eld, its publisher and printer, before he entered it in the Stationers’ Register 
on 7 October 1607, has to be answered by speculation. So little is known 
about Tourneur’s career and theatrical connexions that Professor Nicoll does 
not even attempt a guess. The title-page of The Atheist’s Tragedy is remark- 
ably vague about the production of that play: “As in diuers places it hath often 
beene Acted.” Tourneur’s lost play, The Nobleman, seems to have been acted 
by the King’s Men in 1612. Nothing further can be said about Tourneur in 
relation to the acting companies and the publishers. 

But if Middleton was the author, there is a little basis for speculation. Over 
thirty years ago Harold N. Hillebrand persuasively argued that RT is the 
play called The Viper and Her Brood, which Middleton delivered to the gold- 
smith and impresario Robert Keysar in partial payment of a debt on 15 June 
1606.! The characters of the Duchess and her sons, the fact that in the years 
1606-9 Keysar owned a number of plays from the repertories of the boy 
companies and caused them to be printed, and the fact that The Viper is not 
mentioned elsewhere combine to make plausible the identification of the 
two plays. 

On the other hand, there are difficulties in a simple theory of a sale by 
Keysar to Eld. If Middleton finished the play not long before surrendering 
it to Keysar in June 1606, it was available for production in the summer of 
1606, the season of 1606-7, and the summer of 1607, before Eld entered it, 
as RT, in October 1607. During these sixteen months it certainly could have 
been ‘sundry times acted’ by the King’s Men, as the title-page asserts. How- 
ever, as Keysar seems to have become the chief fmancial support of the 
Blackfriars Children late in 1605 or early in 1606, one is ed to under- 
stand why RT should not have been played by the Children and described 
on the title-page as a Blackfriars play, father than as one of the King’s Men’s 


repertory. Two or three es can be concocted immediately to explain 


how The Viper could have been sold to Eld as RT, a play from the Globe; 
but serious objections to each hypothesis arise just as quickly. However, 
1 ‘Thomas Middleton’s The Viper’s Brood’, Modern Language Notes, xlii (1927), pp. 35-38. 
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one element of theory may have a textual basis. Two passages in the 
play clearly reveal alterations to conform to the ordinance against profanity 
passed on 27 May.1606.! Probably Middleton wrote RT indees the ban was 
issued, It is also a fact that in 1610 the King’s Men denicd that they had ever 
received playbooks from Keysar,? although we are certain from the Induc- 
tion to The Malcontent that they had acted that play, formerly a property of 
the Children, before Keysar became dominant in the Blackfriars management. 

Even the omission of Middleton’s name from the title-page is yo si 
and allows the inference cither of indifference or ignorance on Eld’s part or 
of fraud by either Keysar or Middleton. But it is doubtful whether Eld was 
indifferent to the authorship. Middlcton’s name is not found in the first issue 
of A Trick, 1608, but his initials were added to the second. Nor is he named 
in The Puritan, which Eld published as ‘by W. S.’. Eld entered The Puritan on 
6 August 1607 and A Trick on the same day as he entered RT, 7 October. 
His handling of these two plays leads one to infer that he would have pre- 
ferred to use the dramatist’s name in RT rather than to leave the play anony- 
mous, but that he only became aware of Middleton's authorship sometime 
in 1608.3 Therefore, we may guess that if Keysar sold The Viper to Eld he 
changed the title to avoid the resentment of the King’s Men at the carly 
publication, and omitted the author's name out of ot. or, if Middléton 
sold a copy to Eld after delivering The Viper to Keysar, he changed the title 
and asked for omission of his name from the title-page to escape the notice of 
both the actors and Keysar for a while. Objections to both these guesses will 
occur to the reader. Perhaps the most acceptable comment on the whole 
matter may be that if Eld had also assigned this play to W. S., the critics’ 
confusion about RT would have been worse than it is now. 


There was only one seventeenth-century edition of RT, the quarto. Some 
copies have the date 1607 in the imprint, some 1608. Only the final digit 
was changed, the letterpress of the title-page being otherwise identical in all 
copies.4 I know of sixtcen surviving copies, of which ten are dated 1607 and 


' For the lines see Tourneur, IV. 2. 51 and IV. 4. 19; but Professor Nicoll has not interpreted 
them as I do. In the quarto they are sigs. G3‘, cight lines down, and Ha‘, seventeen down. 

2 C. W. Wallace, Shakespeare and His London Associates, University of Nebraska, University 
Studies, x, No. 4 (Lincoln, 1910), pp. 93-94, and Hillebrand, pp. 36-37. 

} Because of the identity of watermarks in RT and A Trick (see below, p. 271), [infer that 
Eld may have published the second issue of A Trick in 1608. It would have been unusual to hold 
the printed sheets a year. But Greg proposes early 1609 as the date of the second issue because 
of the title-page mention of a Court performance ‘on New-yeares night last’. The only recorded 
Court performances by the Blackfriars Children are during 1608-9 (Bibliography, i. 495). 
Perhaps the absence of recorded performances in 1607-8 is not really decisive; but more evidence 
is needed. 

4 Greg corroborates this fact, Bibliography, i. 185. To his list of copies should be added these: 
dated 1607, those in the Folger Shakespeare, Yale Elizabethan Club, and W. A. Clark Libraries; 
dated 1608, one in the possession of Sir Isracl Gollancz (on the authority of Professor Nicoll, 
Tourneur, p. 306). Professor Nicoll’s mention of British Museum copy C. 21. f. 8 is by mistake 
for C, 12. f. 8. For this investigation I have collated seven copies literatim, see below, p. 275, 0. 1; 
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six 1608. Actually, the change was made as a press-correction during the 
machining of gathering A, which includes the title-page, the only preliminary 
matter. Since the running-titles used on A2’-A4” also appear on B2* and 
B3'-B4’ and innennielle on subsequent pages, and since the watermark 
found in A occurs in later sheets, there is reason to infer that the printing 
of the book began with gathering A and proceeded without serious inter- 
ruption, Accordingly, the new date in the imprint should be described as 
a ‘variant in the state’ of the edition; there are not two issues. The change of 
date was one of five changes made in A(o); no changes were made in the 
inner forme. The title-page is A1‘; its verso is blank, and the head-title and 
beginning of the text are on A2". A3 and A4, of course, complete the 
gathering. The play ends on 14’. This bibliographical evidence in A indicates 
that RT was printed very late in 1607, possibly in December. 

The title-page reads: THE | REVENGERS | TRAGADIE. | As it hath 
beene fundry times Acted, | by the Kings Maiesties | Seruants, | ["Pair of orna- 
ments’!] | AT LONDON | Printed by G. ELD, and are to be fold at i 
houfe in Flecte-lane at the figne of the | Printers-Preffe. | 1607. As Eld ha 
entered the play for his copy, nothing opposes the conclusion that he was 
publisher as well as printer. In 1607 he was a prosperous Stationer who owned 
at least two presses and a good-sized printing stock.? 

The watermark in the paper of RT is the sphere or monde, exemplified in 
at least two, possibly three, varieties. Two are more similar to each other 
than to the third; inside the globes of these two appear initials, perhaps BD. 
Surmounting the globe in ee marks is a clover leaf, and hanging below 
is an inverted heart.3 In the third variety, a paper somewhat whiter and 
crisper than the others, the heart is smaller and deeply cleft, the clover leaf 
larger. The two or three varicties occur haphazardly in a single stock of 
paper divided between the two presses which machined this quarto; there is 
no consistency of the mark with the gathering or with the press printing it. 
It is to be noted that the close relation between RT and A Trick to Catch the 
Old One, which began with their entry on the same day by the same 
stationer, apparently extended to their being printed on the same stock of 
paper.* Very close analogues to these marks are Briquet’s 14055, with 


in another (the Boston Public Library) I have collated a number of gatherings. Mrs. Donald E. 
Richmond of the Chapin Library kindly checked the variants in the Chapin copy for me. 

! So Greg describes the device, Bibliography, i. 385. It is likely that the pair were regularly 
set together to constitute a printer’s mark. Professor W. A. Jackson finds that this mark (also 
used as a tailpiece) belonged first to Valentine Simmes (‘Counterfeit Printing in Jacobean 
Times’, The Library, 4th series, xv (1935), p. 365, n. 2). 

2 Apparently Eld’s basic stock was that which he acquired by marrying in 1603 the widow 
of Richard Read, who had been apprentice in the important shop of Richard Jugge and Joan, 
his widow. But, as my last footnote implies, Eld added stock formerly owned by Simmes. See 
Arber, ii. 185, 752; iii. 683, 703. 

3 In some varieties of the sphere mark the heart is above and the clover leaf below the globe. 
Although with BD one cannot be sure, I have assumed that the initials are in the commoner 
relation to parts ‘above’ and ‘below’. 

4 This is an inference. The marks in the Kemble-Devonshire-Huntington copy of the first 
edition of A Trick are identical with those in RT. I have not yet examined other copies. 
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initials GN, and 14066, with LD; Heawood’s 3827, 3834 (initialed PD), and 
3839 are also similar." 

Variations of practice indicate the work of two or three compositors. How- 
ever, repeated attempts with the most reliable tests I can discover have not 
yielded results that enable me to distinguish their shares decisively. The 
difficulties of compositor-analysis are typically illustrated by the limited 
success of tests that seemed valid for RT. 

The number of lines per type-page is usually thirty-cight. It varies first 
on signature H2”, to thirty-nine, and three times thereafter, with the obvious 
purpose of preventing the text from running beyond 14’. A more useful 
test should be the compositors’ different habits of inserting or omitting the 
apostrophe in contractions. Contractions are numerous in dialogue, and con- 
ventions about the apostrophe were not then fixed. However, these two 
facts apply equally to the author’s manuscript, so that the compositor’s 
fidelity to his copy at once becomes essential to the problem. And yet the 
triviality of the apostrophe may have led the compositors to feel that they 
could use it much at their own discretion. In RT, when the number of con- 
tractions with the apostrophe and the number without it on each page are 
compared, one sees a significant variation. To support and refine the dis- 
crimination in this test, I have attempted to apply eight others, such as the 
kind of indentation, the position of entrances on the page, and the spelling of 
the pronoun e’m and of certain proper names, =a as the names occur 


in speech prefixes. The results of these tests show that one of Eld’s composi- 


tors usually omitted the apostrophe in contractions and in preterites ending 
in d (for instance, in twas and determind); he centred entrances which come 
within the act, as well as those at the beginning; and he substituted ’em for 
the form e’m, which he found in the manuscript. The following signatures 
show his hand, the doubtful ones being in italic: A2", A2’, A3" Aq’, Br’, B4', 
C3", Dy’, Ex’, Ev, E3", Ea’, Fx", F3*, Fe", Gt", Ga", G3", Hr’, 
H4", 11", 13", 13”, 14”. 

Of the seventy pages in the book, only thirty are here accounted for; but 
the doubtfulness of many others makes it possible that this compositor may 
have set at least half of the quarto. Nine of the pages in gatherings H and 
I seem to be his, and this fact may be connected with another, that cightcen 
of the twenty-nine press-corrections in the book are found in gathering H. 
Because, as I suggest below, two presses printed the quarto, it is logical to 
infer that the chief compositor received help in setting the early gatherings, 
from B through G. But the auxiliary press ended its work on RT with 
gathering G; and the chief compositor, who had been enabled by the aid of 
one or more colleagues to finish the composition of H and [a little early, now 
had more opportunity for press-correction of H. 

The nine tests I have used have not distinguished the other compositor or 
compositors even this well, and the evidence is too inconclusive to take up 


1 C. M. Briquet, Les Filigranes (Geneva, 1907); Edward Heawood, Watermarks Mainly of the 
17th and 18th Centuries (Hilversum, 1950). 
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space here. Yet the effort to make the distinction has the effect of greatly 
increasing one’s respect for the compositors’ fidelity to their copy. 

In jee the press-work on RT from the running titles one cannot 
always identify every title with certainty; yet the differences are strong 
enough to enable one positively to distinguish four skeletons. This number 
suggests that two presses were used.! The press that began with sheet A 
(which includes the title-page, its blank verso, and the head-title on A2"‘) 

‘also printed sheets B, D, F, H, and I. After sheet A one skeleton was used 
for the inner forme and another for the outer, consistently. The second 
press began with sheet C and then machined E and G, using two skeletons 
in the same manner as the first press. The only irregularities in the work 
were a very minor interchange of titles in outer G and some damage to 
one of the titles of inner B while it was being shifted to inner D, with the 
result that D4" and F4' read THE ERVENGERS TRAGAEDIE.? Presum- 
ably the title fell out and was replaced carelessly; but the misspelling was 
noticed and corrected before the inner forme of i H was locked up. It is 
interesting that the first press, which began with A, also printed sheet I, 
which in due course should have been done by the second. The fact is doubt- 
less related to the large amount of correction in sheet H, as suggested in 
a previous paragraph. The series of running-titles are these: 


For Press I For Press II 
A3' Bg D4 Fat Ha" 2. Crv Erv Giv 
Bay Fav . Eat Gar 
Ag D3" 13° . Cav Eay Gar 
A4’ D3" 13” C3 G3 
Birt Dit Fit Hi . C3” G3” 
Biv Div Hr’ Car Eqr Gar 


Be 
2. 
4 
$. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


The quarto of RT contains a total of twenty-nine stop-press corrections, 
counting the change of date on the title-page. Eighteen of the corrections 
are in gathering H. The textual value of some of the eighteen is high, and 
their source is therefore a matter of great interest. Study of them leads to the 
conclusion that the corrector was a compositor or perhaps Eld himself, and 


1 Professor F. T. Bowers, in ‘Notes on Running-Titles as Bibli hical Evidence’ (The 
Library, 4th series, xix, 1938), cites RT, The Warres of Cyrus, and The S er’s Holiday as three 
plays to be ‘viewed with suspicion’ as examples of books seemingly printed by two presses 
tp. 332). However, in discussion of RT he says that ‘such regular alternation [of two sets of 

eletons] is probably to be laid to two pane although it is possible to conceive of its occur- 
rence with one press . . .’. His second example, The Warres, involves the use of only two 
skeletons; his third, Shoemaker’s Holiday, involves three in a very complicated arrangement. 
Later in the article he points out that in a well-equipped, well-manned shop printing with two 
skeletons and one press could be a waste of time. In the printing of Your Five Gallants (1608) 
Eld’s pressmen clearly revealed their use of two presses by printing on different stocks of paper. 
See The Library, sth series, viii (1953), p. 26. 

2 In all eight copies that I have examined. 
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that his authority for the more important changes, if not for all, was Middle- 
ton's manuscript or a very faithtul transcription of That the corrector was 
a printer, and not the dramatist, may be inferred trom the rarity of dramatists’ 
attending at the press, from the heavy concentration of variants in one gather 
ing, oe negatively, from the substantial number of apparently obvious 
errors Which remain uncorrected, Among the changes that the author would 
probably have made it he had attended in the shop, Leite the following four 
as representative: 

i, Ina centred entrance on signature $4), the replacement of 
her by his: “Buter her brother Hippolito,” Beyond any doubt, Eippolito ts 
Vindice’s brother, not his brother-in-law, And, of course, Hippolito ix also 
brother of Castiza, not of Gloriana, Vindice’s murdered thancée, This re~ 
lation is revealed in a number of places: on 4 (Ly. 148), “That was her 
jie, Castiza’s} brother, on 180), our [Vindice’s and 
Hippolito’s}| Lord and Pather on G4! (IV, 2, 140), Lussurioso speaks of 
Vindice and Hippolito as brothers of Castza, The compositor's error may 
have been due to the tact that Middleton's tinal s mots the last stroke of 
a Secretary f; and his minuscule (, when it lacks a dot, can be read as a detec- 
tive Secretary ¢, 

2, On Gy! (IV, 2, 69), thirteen lines up, the substitution of the speech 
Lu) for Hip, At this pointin the scene Hippolito, who has 
* ‘discontented’ brother to Lussurioso, stands aside while they converse, 
Twenty-three lines atter the questionable speech, he utters a satiric aside, 
Although it is possible that the dramatist intended Hippolito to speak the 
sententious remark that follows /ip, in the text, we note that Lussurtoxo has 
been in a sententious vem just before, Certainly, Middleton did not intend 
Hippolito to ask the question ‘How dott apply thy ftudies fellow?” which 
follows the sententious remark, 

On Hy! 4) the amplification of a stage-direetion “Enter Vindice 
and Hippolito’ with the words ‘and set down the corpse of the Duke’, Even tor 
anal readers of Jacobean drama in the orginal texts a great number of 
such improvements in directions are needed in the quarto of RT, 

4. On Het (IV, 4, 19-20) the clarification of a garbled line, the fiest of 


these Ah if potlible, Thow onely, you powers on hie, 


That women thould diflemble when they dic. 


It is fairly obvious (with all due credit to Swinburne, who first proposed 
the emendation) what has happened: the manuscript read “Thou onely God 
on hie’; someone, possibly Pld or the previous owner, felt the profanity 
should be deleted, scored out “Thou onely God’, and interlineated ‘you 
powers ; the compositor, however, misread the correction and set two words 
of the original phrase in italic, instead of deleting them, 

Apparently Middleton was not the corrector at press, But some of the 
corrections suggest reference to his manuscript, as a selection from those in 
gathering He will show, The earlier gatherings contain the more routine 
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changes, some of which, it is true, may have been based on the copy, The 
following table shows the distribution of corrections according to formes; 


Pres A 5, D P(e) Hie): 
Presa lh G 


The corrector omitted an early gathering, Band C, at each press, On a pre= 
ceding page | have offered an hypothesis to explain the extraordinary number 
of corrections in H, In tact, the correction of the outer forme of H required 
two stops in the machining, as may be seen if one examines the distribution 
of readings in that forme, tabulated below, Nos, 9 and 4 (in its second state) 
represent the first stop of the press; nos, 3, 4 (third state), 5, 6, and 8 represent 
the second atop, 

Here, then, are nine of the corrections in H, all of which may have been 
made by reference to the manuscript, However, Nos, 1, 4, 7, 8, aad 9 seem 
particularly significant, 


(1) Hav, IV, 


First state; Or els theile finne fatter then weele repent, Exeunt, 
Sup|eruacuo], Come ftay not here, lets after and prevent, 


Copies A, B,C, 


Second state: Eneunt, 


Sup, Come ftay not here, lets after and prevent, 
Or els theile finne falter then weele repent, 


Exeunt is sull misplaced; it should have followed the lines, Copies B, PF, G, 


(2) Hat, IV, 4, 197 
First state; Hip. We thould be fo knowlt thou thy Office well, 
Copies A, B,C, 
Second state: Hip. Wthould be fo knewlt thou thy Othee well, 
Copies G, 


(3) Hav, IV, 4, 40 
First state: Hip, True brother, how far beyond nature to't, 
Copies A, B,C, DG, 
Second state: Hip, ‘True brother, how tar beyond nature ‘tis, 
Copies 


+ Hecause this list is only an ilhutrative selection, for simplicity | use the following symbols 
fur the exemplars that | have consulted: A, Henry BE, Huntington Library, title-page of 1607; 
Hi, Hoston Public; C, Harvard University, D, Chapin, Hoe-Huntington, title-page of 1608, 
William Andrews Clark; G, Childs Yale; H, Kemble-lolger, title-page of 1607; 1, Folger, 
title-page of 1608, I have collated these copies entire, except Band D. 
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(4) IV. 4. 52 


First state: | Wee will make you blufh and change to red: 
Copies A, C, G, I. 


Second state: Wet will make you blufh and change to red: 
Copies B, D. 
Third state: Wet will make yron blufh and change to red: 
Copies E, F, H. 
(s) H2’, IV. 4. 79 
First state: Dukes fonnes great Concubine: 
Copies A, B, C, D, G, I. 


Second state: The dukes fonnes great Concubine: 
Copies E, F, H. 
(6) H3", IV. 4. 82 
First state: Hip. Too miferably great, rich to be eternally wretched. 
Copies A, B, C, D, G, I. 
Second state: Hip. To be miferably great, rich to be eternally wretched. 
Copies E, F, H. 
(7) Hq‘, V. 1. 17 
First state: . . . how quaintly hee did like a Polititian in hugger-mugger . . . 
Copies A, B, C, D. 
Second state: . .. how quaintly he died like a Polititian in hugger-mugger . . . 
Copies E, F, G, H, I. 
(8) H4”, V. 1. 54 
First state: Luf. Thou art a mad beaft. 
Copies A, B, C, D, G, I. : 
Second state: Luf. Thou art a mad breft. 
Copies E, F, H. 
(9) H4’, V. 1. 58 
First state: Luf. Come be ready, make your fwords . . . 
Copies A, C, G, I. 
Second state: Luf. Come be ready, nake your fwords . . . 
Copies B, D, E, F, H. 
In the quarto of RT I have found only four misprints due to dislocated or 


lost type. The true readings are obvious. 
Although Professor Nicoll felt obliged in his edition of Tourneur to emend 
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the punctuation of the text a vast number of times, he grants that the quarto 
‘is fairly good so far as language is concerned’ and he ‘reprint[s it] mth few 
alterations’. I have indicated that I think his treatment of the punctuation 
too drastic. In some of his changes, also, he was anticipated by Eld’s printers, 
as collation of further copies would have revealed. However, though some 
of his emendations of the language are certain to be challenged by other 
students of this text, it is true that there are only three or four real cruxes of 
meaning to tax an editor’s ingenuity. 
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A Bookseller’s Record of Eighteenth-century Book 
Clubs 


By PAUL KAUFMAN 


HE importance of the rapid and Ngee eo development of book 

clubs—under whatever name—in eighteenth-century England is 

unquestioned. They were not only the ‘germ of the proprietary 
library’, as Beckwith terms them;! they exerted an incalculable influence in 
—— the range of the individual’s reading and doubtless in the increase 
of numbers of readers. Even if an anonymous claim that 6,500 of the clubs 
were flourishing in the early years of the nineteenth century is exaggerated, 
their formative effect on their own and succeeding generations must have 
been considerable. Assuming that the number of clubs was only a half or 
even a quarter of that figure, we cannot doubt the stimulating influence of 
such a new market on the business of authorship and publishing. 

Not only as a cultural phenomenon in itself, then, but as a social force of 
significance, the book-club movement calls for investigation. Yet it still 
awaits study.3 Nor is the reason for the lack of research in the field too 
surprising: it is an area so vast as to discourage systematic effort; and even 


more formidable is the elusive nature of original sources, which are meagre, 
widely scattered, fugitive.+ All the more of a contribution therefore may be 
the recovery of the original accounts of a bookseller and printer of Ciren- 
cester detailing the complete acquisitions of three book clubs during the last 
two decades of the eighteenth century.5 


1 Frank Beckwith, ‘The Eighteenth-Century Proprietary Library in England’, Journal of 
Documentation, iti (1947), pp. 81-98. The quoted phrase is on p. 83 of this invaluable survey, 
which still remains the only general description of this type of library. Mr. Beckwith also assem- 
bles here more references to book clubs than any other single publication known to me. I am 
indebted to him for emphasizing the importance of book clubs and for the privilege of exam- 
ining his file of references on this and related subjects at the Leeds Library. 

2 Monthly Magazine, li (1821), pp. 397-8. The reference is derived from R. D. Altick, The 
—_ Common Reader (19$7), pp. 218-19. Lackington is more cautious, but does ascribe book 
clubs to ‘every part of England’, Memoirs (1794), p. 421. 

3. The article ‘Country Book Clubs Fifty Years Ago’, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, N.S., XXxvii 
(1852), pp. $71-2, is superficial and conjectural, offering no evidence for the numerous general 
statements. One of the few articles in this century gives an account of the club at Clavering, 
Essex, founded in 1786 and surviving until 1932, Essex Review, xliv (1935), pp. 109-12. For 
this and other references to book clubs in Essex I am indebted to Mr. John H. Holmes, Senior 
Assistant Archivist, Essex Record Office. 

4 The slip file of book-plates and related documents presented by Mr. A. N. L. Munby to the 
Bodleian Library has been highly suggestive, as well as Mr. Munby’s private collection of 
various cighteenth-century material at Cambridge. 

S$ For calling my attention to these account books I am indebted to Mr. A. T. Gaydon, 
Assistant Archivist, County Records Office, Gloucester. I am grateful to him, in addition, for 
the careful summary of facts about the Stevens family derived from parish and other unpublished 
records. 
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By a fortunate chance the Gloucester Public Library in 1924 received 
the gift of the four ponderous folio ledgers of Timothy Stevens, comprising 
1,574 pages containing the accounts of over 350 clients in a record beginning 
in 1769 and showing a continuous sequence from 1781 to 1818. Here over 
a period of forty-nine years is a collection of data unique (in so far asI 
know) in several respects. With customers from a score of places small and 
large, including six from London and others in Manchester and Leicester, 
Bristol and Bath, Stevens becomes a prime source of information about the 
booksellers’ business in general. 

Of Stevens himself we know all too little. Born in 1741 the second (or 
perhaps the third?) in a succession of four men of the same name in Ciren- 
cester, he appears in the records first in 1775 in a battle royal for the position 
of parish clerk, which he won against the violent opposition of the vicar in 
1776 and held for some forty years until 1816 (which may have been the 
year of his death). In 1812 he is described as a gentleman living in Gosditch 
Ward and so presumably retired from active business. How long he pursued 
an obviously thriving and extensive business as bookseller and printer we 
cannot tell. The dates of his commercial career are given as 1786-1803 by 
Herbert E. Norris in a paper “The Booksellers and Printers of Cirencester’ 
read before a local club and published as a sixteen-page pamphlet in 1912.! 
According to Norris the first printed mention of Stevens as a bookseller is 
in a volume of poems printed by Samuel Rudder, the well-known historian 
of Gloucestershire, in 1787 and sold by Stevens for the benefit of the local 
Sunday schools. This particular connexion with a public cause is interestin 

artly because Robert Raikes, generally coodioed with being the aun 
Founder of the Sunday School movement, was a good customer of Stevens. 
The only other information here relevant in Norris’s paper is reference 
to two other books sold by Stevens, the second one being Rudder’s Cirencester, 
second edition, 1800. Much more informative, in several respects, however, 
is the loose bookplate, preserved at the Bingham Public Library, Cirences- 
ter, reading: “This ok belongs to P. Watkins Circulating Library (late 
Stevens and Watkins), Market Place, Cirencester (next door to the King’s 
Head), who sells books in all Languages, Stationary, Perfumery, Music and 
Musical Instruments.’ Here, among other points, is the evidence of a business 
continuing under various ownerships. Norris himself gives the dates of 
Stevens and Watkins as 1807-9 and Re credits Philip Watkins with business 
activity up to 1831. Since, then, this business has left some record in the 
ledgers as early as the 1760's, we have a continuity of about seventy years 
which can be very definitely traced. And since the apparently energetic 
Stevens was thirty-four in 1775 when he began his fight for the clerkship, 
we may well wonder what was his occupation. It is not improbable that he 

! This was published as a list, with some additions and corrections, in Notes and Queries, 11th 
series, xi (1915), pp. 141-3. The copy of the pamphlet in the Gloucester Public Library has 
numerous manuscript notes, often of distinct value. It is unfortunate that Norris did not en- 


large his extremely condensed paper at least to include some documentation. Highly valuable 
as a basic outline, it deserves to be expanded into a monograph. 
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was already in the business and demonstrating capacitics which a parish 
clerk should have especially if he serve as solicitor to the parish, as the records 
show in Stevens's case. 

However shadowy the man himself, these ledgers present a mass of solid 
evidence which could occupy cultural historians for some time to come. But 
our concern with all this record is limited in the present study to Stevens's 
dealings with three book clubs: the Cirencester Book Club (so named in the 
headings of the ledger pages), the Fairford Society, and the Bibury Society." 
Each of these occupies four to seven pages, covering in each instance five 
years, Bibury’s account beginning in 1787, Cirencester’s in 1790, and Fair- 
ford’s in 1791. This highly convenient similarity in dates, affording basis for 
close comparisons, must be supplemented with a further record for Ciren- 
cester to be summarized later. 

The transcripts which follow are reproduced with no editorial changes 
except an occasional insertion of punctuation for clarity and the expansion of 
‘do’ into ‘ditto’. Some notations such as names of members against items 
and accounting entries for merchandise are omitted. It is not considered 
important to attempt completion of titles, which in some cases would be 
conjectural. 

As a typical year’s record, then, these thirty-six titles are reproduced:* 


[Ledger A, Page] 311 
1788 Bibury Society? [Ls 
Janry 3 Paley’s Essays 2 vols 8vo 12 
Preface to Bellendenus 8vo 3 9 
[Page] 360 
Janry 20 Such Things are 
The New Peerage 
Feb. 5 Lecture to a select Party 
Mar. 17 Extracts from the Album &c 
An Appx to the 4th Vol Critical Obstn &c 
April 4 A Letter to the patrons of Charity School 
14 Analogy between the light of Inspiration &c a Sermon 
by Horseley 
A Sermon by Bishop of Glo[uceste]r on 30th of Jany 1 
22 Zimmermann’s survey 8vo Bds 5 


! Obviously we understand ‘Society’ to be ‘Literary Society’, with the same meaning as 
‘Book Club’. There were, of course, literary societies which were not organized around the 
regular purchase of books for circulation among members, but we can assume that the majority 

them were so organized and that the two names here found mean the same kind of group. 

2 For permission to publish extracts from the ledgers | am indebted to Mr, A. J. 1. Parrott, 
F.L.A., City Librarian, Gloucester City Library, who has accorded me the fullest co- 
operation in this study. 

3 Some of the pages bear the heading ‘Rev Mr Hughes and Society’ or ‘Revd Mr Hughes for 
himself & Bibury Society’, but there is no confusion between the club and personal accounts 
because they are kept in separate columns, In this connexion the astonishing complexity of 
Stevens's bookkeeping appears from references to ‘cash book’, ‘day book’, ‘account book’, 
‘alphabet book’, and, for good measure, ‘club book’. 
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May 14 4th Volume of the Observer 8vo Bds 6 
28 Brother Peter to Tom 
June 28 Balguy on Benevolence 6 


Bowdler’s Letters 

Hawkins’s Lectures 

Wreck of Westmr Abbey 
Clarkson on the Slave Trade 


Augt. 6 Howlett on the Poor 6 
13 Recollections of Shenstone 
24 Anccdotes of Hume 


Tooke’s Portrait 

Anecdotes of K of Prussia 8vo Boards 
Variety, a Colln of Essays 

Savary’s Letters on Greece 

Peckham’s Tour thro’ France Returned 


Nw bw w& 
a 


Oct 6 Gillis’s Histy of ancient Greece 4 vols. 8vo Boards 6/6 1 6 
22 Clarkson on the Impolicy of the Slave Trade 2 6 
28th Keate’s Account of the Pelew Islands 11 
Novr. 3 Royal Recollections 2 6 
Peckham’s Tour to Holland 3 6 
28 Smith’s Sonnets 3 
Deer. 15 Olla Podrida 1 vol. 8vo Bds 6 
22 Neckar’s Importance 8vo Boards 6 
Address to the Queen &c I 
Wright on Watering Meadows 1 6 


This was an exceptionally lean year, for any of these clubs. Much more 
typical in volume of purchases are the following two years: 


[Ledger B, Page] 308 , 
1794 Fairford Society [Ls d] 
Feby. 12 Brissot’s Pamphlet 6 
1 Gents Mage for Octr 1793 extra 
27 1 Vansittart s Reflections on peace 
Barnard’s Observations 
King on the National Debt 
Pleasures of Memory 
Vol 2d Moore’s Journal 
Hopes and Expectations 
Mar: 6 Modern France a poem 
Ap: 4 Principal Movers in the French Revolution 
Gregory's Nose 
Pindar’s Epistle to the Pope 
25 Jones's Man of Sin 
Lord Hawksbury on neutral Nations 
Royal Captive 
Zimmermann on Solitude 
Herman of Unna 3 vols 
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s. 
Langrishes speech 
May 9 Club Law 
Forbes on the Gravel & Gout 
Liberty and Equality 
Club Act 
June 9 Ruggles on the Poor Laws 2 vols 8vo Bds. 
Gray's Travels 
Dangers that threaten Euro 
Bowles’s Objections 
Golden Age 
Miles’s Letter to Lord Stanhope 
Peace with the Jacobins impossible 
Looking Glass 
The Siege of Meaux 
The Looking Glass 
The Antidote 
Flagellation of the Whigs 
Nares’s Sermons 
Mysteries of Udolpho 4 vols 
Hawkins’s Trial 
Chaimers’s Estimate 
Maid of Normandy 
Life of Ruddiman 
Mornington’s Speech 
Wilde's Address 
Cavern of Death 
Confessions of Couteau 2 vols 
Morell on Locke 
Xenophon’s Defence of the Athenian Democracy 
Life of Lackington 
Cooper's Information respecting America 
The Jew a Play 
Miles’s Letter to Stanhope 
Desultory Thoughts 
Defence of Burke 
Trial of Watt and Downie 
Letter from an Associator 
Observations on the Emigration of Dr. Priestley 


Almost the same number of acquisitions, fifty-six, appear in the last ex- 
ample, from the Cirencester Book Club for 1791: 
[Ledger B, Page] 67 
1791 Cirencester Book Club | 


Jan: 3 Better late than never, a Comedy 1 6 
Appendix to Monthly Rev. for 1789 
1 Suppt. to Gents Mage for 1789 


a 
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d] 
12 Monthly Rev. to Dec: 1790 inclusive 1/6 18 
2 Appendixes to ditto 1/6 3 
12 Gents Mages to Decr. 1790 inclusive 12 
9 European Mages from April to Decr. 1790 
[Page] 68 
Political Miscellanies 
The Loiterer 2 v 8vo 
Priestley’s Letters to Burke 
Comparison of the opinions of Burke & Rousseau 
Rousseau’s Confessions part 2d 3 vols 
Reflections on the Causes and Consequences of the 
french Revolution by Mons: Bae 8vo 
Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1788 8vo Boards 
School for Arrogance 
Vol: 2d Rutherford’s Ancient History 8vo Boards 
Long's Voyages & Travels 4to Boar 
Vindication of Burke's Reflections 
Sketch of the Reign of Geo 3rd 
Soame Jennyn’s [sic] Works 4 vols Boards 
Flights of Inflatus 2 vols 
Paine on the Rights of Man 
Tour from Gibraltar to Constantinople 8vo Bds 
Mirabeau’s Secret History of the Court of Berlin 2 
vols 8vo Bds 
Abridgement of Pennant’s London 
The Lousiad Canto 3rd by Pindar Esq 
Mrs Robinson's Poems 
Lorenzo—a Play 
Travels of Young Anacharsis 8 vols Boards 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Constitution of England defen- 
ded &c 
Burke's Letter to a Member of the National Assembly 
Doddridge’s Letters 8vo Bds 
Letter to Thos. Paine 
No 1 Lyson’s Etchings 
No 2 and 3 of ditto 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson 2 vols 4to Boards 
Pindar’s Right of Kings 
Robertson's Account of the East Indies 4to Boards 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Speech 
Naval & Military History 3 vols 8vo 
Macintosh’s Vindiciae Gallicae 
Pindar’s Odes to Paine 
[Page] 69 
Appeal from new to old Whigs 
Broome’s Elucidation of Hasting’s Case 
The Little Frecholder 
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Feb: 15 
Mar: 12 
18 
Ap: 3 

May 2d 

9 
16 
23 
30 

June 6 
13 
July 18 
Aug: 18 fa 
Sept. 5 
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dj 
The Kentish Barons 

The next Door Neighbours 

The Remonstrance by Pindar Esq. 

Life of Mr. Day 

The Abbe Mariti’s Travels thro’ Cyprus &c 2 vs Bds 
New Annual Register for 1790 

Transactions of the Society of Arts &c Vol oth Boards 
Female Geniad 

European Mages to Dec. 1791 inclusive 

Monthly Revs. to ditto 1/6 

Appendixes to ditto 1/6 


Among the several interesting features of this record of the Cirencester 
group is the positive and constructive evidence that its regular functioning 
existence gocs back as far as 1783. It is true that the designation of Ciren- 
cester Book Club is inscribed with engaging flourishes as the heading of the 
seven ledger sheets from September 1790 to early in 1794. But the begin- 
ning of this record on page 67 (Ledger B) under the name of “Book Club’ 
turns out to be merely a continuation in unbroken sequence from the previous 
page, as is clearly shown by the monetary total carried over to the top of the 
next page and & the dating in September. Yet this page 66 carries the 


heading, in the prevalent large bold hand, of ‘Revd Mr. Cumberland & 
Society’. Thus, with exactly the same wr of acquisition entries, the 


record emerges with three more pages headed by the clergyman’s name 
(once merely “Cumberland’) and ‘Society’. Then in 1785 the heading for 
that year and the preceding is ‘Messrs. Cumberland & Co’; and finally the 
earliest one of all, the page for 1783, bears the title of ‘Revd Mr Cumberland 
& Co’. To complete the entire period so documented, there appears a page 
for Mr. Cumberland alone (425, Ledger B), with notations primarily of 
stationers’ supplies but bearing the value entry under 11 January 1800, 
“Subscrn to Book Club & Books bot. 16 [s.]’.. Hence we assume with virtual 
certainty that the Cirencester Book Club under that name survived until at 
least the turn of the century. Much more valuable, of course, is the accu- 
mulated array of titles acquired by the group for a period of eleven years. 
For whatever we may conjecture to have been the evolution of the literary 
flock under the leadership of Mr. Cumberland, some sort of continuity and 
development seems clear—from ‘Company’ to ‘Society’ to ‘Club’.'’| One 
rather slight change was some increase in the acquisitions: in the seven years 
before the ‘Club’ period 178 titles were purchased, while in the less than 
five years of the later phase 200 were acquired. 

To summarize now some observations on this later phase with the closely 
comparable records of the three clubs, we find from the 147 titles transcribed 


' Evidently there was no change in the number of members, for we have references to 
twelve in 1785 and the same number in 1795. 
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Nov. 21 
Dec 3 
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above a very fair picture of the whole number of 561 entered in the Stevens 
accounts for the approximately eight years thus covered. The pattern of 
dominant interests of these club members is clear: a 
conditions and issues hold first place, followed by travel and the iption 
of other countries and by ecclesiastical tracts and sermons. History and 
antiquities, and belles lettres, so prominent in the borrowings from the 
Bristol Library Society at the same period,' are but meagrely He peer 
not to speak of the categories of > mathematics (which at Bristol 
included the physical sciences and technology), law, medicine, and fine arts, 
which are scarcely included at all.3 
Just as evident are the names of the most frequently recurring authors: 
Paine, Priestley, ‘Pindar’, and Burke, particularly if we count the number 
of titles addressed to them and those about them. Along with these in 
popularity are obviously the — the annual cost of which is entered 
at the end of the year or at the beginning of the following January. 
In comparing the respective acquisitions of the three clubs we should 
expect to find considerable similarity, but what is most surprising is the lack 
of duplication. In the longest list, that of Cirencester with 200 titles, only 
twelve, that is, 6 per cent. (except for periodicals), are found in either of the 
other two; and none of the lists includes titles (except for periodicals) from 
both of the others. Such independence is indeed puzzling. Timothy Stevens, 
himself undoubtedly a member of the Cirencester Club,* had a daily know- 
ledge of the purchases of the two other groups, and he would scarcely keep 
that intelligence to himself. Quite apart from Stevens, however, we might 
- contacts between some of the members of the clubs, which were only 
a few miles apart. So the lack of duplication may have been at least partially 
planned. 
One other feature of the acquisitions stands out conspicuously: the oo 
proportion of pamphlets. While we cannot of course assume that all wor 
not in regular paper covers with wrappers were carefully designated as 
‘boards’, yet of the 200 titles within the selected time-limits for the Cirencester 
Club seventy-two, or more than one third, are priced at 2s. 6d. or less. These 
we can assume were in paper covers, as well as many others of higher cost. 
Far less than we should like to know these ledgers tell about the proce- 
dures and functioning of the clubs. But a few facts of interest do appear. 
? See Paul Kaufman, Borrowings from the Bristol Library 1773-1784: A Unique Record of Reading 
Vogues (Bib. Soc. Univ. Virginia, Charlottesville, 1960) for analysis of some 900 titles with- 
drawn in that period. 
2 It is interesting, however, that the most expensive item in the club record is Henry’s 
History of England in 10 volumes at £3. This work was very popular at Bristol. 
3 An enumeration of a book club’s more prominent acquisitions in the article in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (see p. 278, n. 3 above) harmonizes in some respects with our record here, but is 
radically different in the list of fiction titles. This article names d’Arblay, de Genlis, Dr. Moore, 
Mrs. Opie, Godwin, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Hamilton, Hannah More, and Miss Hawkins. The 
Gloucestershire clubs record none of these except one entry for Miss Hawkins. 

4 The only actual evidence, though by no means conclusive, for naming Stevens is the 
notations of meetings and names against titles. These would seem superfluous unless the interest 
of a fellow member were involved. 
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From the usual number of periodicals bought as well as from the er 
orml 


amounts paid directly to Stevens we know that the subscription was uni 

1s. a month for each member and that the standard number of twelve con- 
stituted the membership. We know further the names of all the members of 
the Cirencester group during the middle years of the 1780’s.!_ We learn also 
of the meetings of the club from one enlightening page from the ‘Society’ 
stage at Cirencester in 1790 (Page 66, Ledger B), carrying notations in 
parentheses, against titles ent of ‘General meeting Jan. 20’, and other 
meetings on 3 February and 6 September. Does the juxtaposition of January 
and si meetings mean a regular monthly or even fortnightly pro- 
gramme? We do not know. We know merely that the acquisition of titles 
was approved at meetings. Were certain members then authorized to make 
selections between meetings? The not infrequent name of member follow- 
ing a title appears to indicate some such arrangement. From such hints of 
procedure we turn with assurance to the firm and frequent entries of annual 
receipts from the auction of the club’s volumes to the members. The resulting 
receipts were substantial indeed, amounting to about half of the total expen- 
diture for acquisitions. The ledgers often show the receipts from the sale to 
be between £6 and £7. 

However interesting such facts and hints may be, the prime importance of 
the ledgers? is the full, specific record of the publications with date of acqui- 
sition over a period of years, as illustrated by the transcripts here provided. 
Here at least are generous, concrete, indispensable sources for initiating a his- 
tory and description of an important cultural movement. 


The ledgers also contain some significant material for biographical study ex- 
tending beyond local interest. Besides Robert Raikes, previously mentioned, 
the Reverend John Collinson emerges from numerous pages as a veritable dynamo! 
Well known for his History of Somerset, he was not only—among many other 
things—a faithful borrower from the Bristol Library but a member of the Society’s 
Committee for about twenty years (his name appearing in the printed catalogues 
of 1782 and 1798); and he seems to have been pve ubiquitous in three counties, 
Somerset, Gloucester, and Oxford. A general survey of Stevens’s 350 clients 
would be worth while. For example we may list the London names: Mr. Lane 
(was it not the Mr. Lane?), no address but ‘London’; Mr. Berry, ‘London’; Mr. 
Mackenzie, bookseller, No. 138 Whitechapel; Mr. Fielding, No. 23 Paternoster 
Row; Birch and Co., No. 76 Fleet Street; Mr. Brooke, stationer, 139 Cheapside. 
These names may be of interest on various accounts. 

However interesting the identities of the club members may be, effort to trace 


1 The most valuable pages for this information are 126, Ledger A, and 66, Ledger B. As to 
the number of members, the expenditure of nearly 22 in a single year might indicate a 
membership of 36, which might be possible at Cirencester. Such an unusual expenditure 
could, of course, be explained in other ways. 

2 I mean, of course, in relation to our concern in this study with the clubs. So far from 
minimizing the value of the ledgers as an admirable source for the history of social and intel- 
lectual patterns, | would re-emphasize this value. 
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the comparatively few names that we have has yielded little information. The 
prominent Mr. Cumberland is, however, the Reverend R. D. Cumberland, 
rector of Driffield, 1777-1825; and his fellow member the Reverend James Daubeny 
was rector of Stratton and vicar of Preston, 1783-1817. This information comes 
from Mr. G. P. Jackson, Librarian of the Bingham Public Library, Cirencester, to 
whom I express appreciation for aid in several respects. 


P. K. 
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PRINTERS’ PERKS: PAPER WINDOWS 
AND COPY MONEY 


Tue explanation of the use by printers of paper windows, as Mr. K. Povey 
has recently observed, is probably to be found in the general history of 
building: “window glass was still so dear that parchment, bladder, oiled linen, 
and paper remained in common use’.!- And, no doubt, many readers could 
provide examples of a similar practice in war-time, when, for reasons of 
safety rather than economy, oiled cloth replaced glass in temporary military 
buildings. But there still seems to be enough uncertainty about the nature 
of the printers’ windows to justify some further commentary. The records 
of the Cambridge University Press at the end of the seventeenth century and 
in the early years of the eighteenth provide the evidence for it; and because 
the Press was transferred to a second printing house for which such windows 
were also made, the evidence is interestingly varied. 

Moxon’s two brief references to paper windows are virtually all that has 
hitherto been known about them. ‘It is . . . customary’, he writes, ‘for all 
the Journey-men to make every Year new Paper Windows, whether the 
old will serve again or no; Because that day they make them, the Master 
Printer gives them a Waygoose’; and pe Ha he mentions that printers 
use ‘gencrally but Paper-windows’.2 

When the University of Cambridge decided in 1696 to venture into 
Wr by setting up its own Press, one of its first tasks was to have a new 

uilding planned and erected. A plan (now lost) was drawn by Robert 
Grumbold, the celebrated Cambridge architect, and work began in October. 
Among the workmen’s accounts which survive are several references to the 
windows: first, the carpenter’s claim for making ‘the Timber Window of 
the Composeing Roome beeing the whole length of it 24 foote’; second, 
his further claims for ‘the Sole of it, beeing 8 & 5 Square at 6* per foote’ 
(12s.), “3 great Posts 8 foote and A halfe fee apeice at 104 per foote in 
length’ (£1. 1s. 3.), ‘2 Small Posts at $4 per foote in length’ (these cost 6s. 8d. 
and must therefore have been 8 feet long), and ‘48 foote of the Girts & 
Mullions at 34 per foote’ (12s.); third, the painter’s claim for oiling ‘y* Great 
windos frame not Glased’; and fourth, the joiner’s bill for work ‘a bout 
fframes ffor the paper windows’ and then, immediately below, his claim for 
making ‘the 12 Paper fframes ffor bord & Nayls & work at 3 shillings 6 penc 
a peic’ (£2. 2s.). 

1 The Library, sth series, xv (1960), p. 63. Mr. Povey has also kindly offered one or two other 
suggestions about paper windows which I have been able to incorporate in the present note. 


2 Mechanick Exercises on the Whole Art of Printing, ed. by H. Davis and H. Carter (London, 
1958), pp- 17, 327. 
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From these entries we may perhaps deduce that the composing room had 
one large, unglazed window, 24 feet long and about 8 feet high, segmented 
by three stout mullions (as it would have to be) and several slighter ones. 
Since the building was timber-framed, the sole may have been, as Moxon 

uts it, “Tennanted into the Posts of the Carcass’, so allowing the joists to do 
the office of the outer Jaums of the Window-Frame ...’.1 The press room was, 
by inference, quite distinct and must have had normal glazed windows.? 

Now if i frames were required to cover the area of the large open 
window they would each have measured about 16 square feet. Their di- 
mensions, therefore, are likely to have been either 4 feet by 4 feet or, much 
more probably, 8 by 2; but the joiner’s bill quoted above unfortunately 
gives no clue to their design or even to the amount of timber used in their 
construction. The point is not unimportant, for if each frame was furnished 
with the usual glazing-bars, dividing it into, say, twelve panes, all slightly 
smaller than the sheets of paper applied to them, it may have been covered 
on both sides. Whether the frames were meant to be hinged, permanently 
fixed to the main structure of the window, or detachable, is unknown, but 
presumably they would have been easier to re-paper if they could be taken 
down. 

Every year during the time the Press was accommodated in this new 
printing house, Crownfield, the master printer, bought in September or 
October twelve quires of paper, a gallon of linseed oil, and three pounds of 
glue for the specific purpose of doc. paper windows. The paper, which 
was foolscap writing paper measuring 16 in. by 13 in., usually cost about 
6s., the linseed oil 4s., and the glue 1s. 6d., so that even the materials, quite 
apart from the labour, amounted to a substantial sum annually, and it was 
a sum which increased considerably when the Press moved into larger pre- 
mises. The figure of twelve quires (occasionally 124) is a fairly constant 
one for the years 1698-1706, when the new building was in use, and shows 
that cach frame required one quire of paper to cover it. If the frames were 
papered on one side only, given the size of the paper and the quantity of glue 

urchased, there must have been quite a lot ol overlapping. If, on the other 
ad, the frames were cach divided into twelve panes and papered on both 
sides, the amount of one quire per frame would be almost exactly right. 
I have it on the authority of a8 ante J. K. Page of Sheffield that the insula- 
ting properties of double paper would be about twice those of single glass, 
although Moxon, when ‘cabin of the freezing of paper and type, implied 
that the paper windows were partly responsible. In any case, one supposes 

that the paper, having been glued to the several frames and allowed to dry 


! Mechanick Exercises, or the Doctrine of Handy-works Applyed to the Art of House-Carpentry 
(London, 1679), p. 148. 

2 It is perhaps worth noting that all other windows (seven clerestory ones for the ground 
floor and nine transom windows above) were glazed with at least 214 square feet of glass 
costing in all £5. 155. 11d. (i.e. 64d. per square foot, work included); and that the timber for 
them cost rather less than £10. Their initial cost was therefore quite high, but compared with 
paper windows maintenance costs were negligible. 
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out taut, was then coated with the very liberal quantity of one gallon of 
linseed oil. This would make it relatively translucent, while reducing glare, 
and waterproof. The windows made in September or October 1703 appa- 
rently stood up well to the great storm in November of that year, for they 
were not remade until late in 1704. I suspect, though I cannot be altogether 
sure, that the composing-room window faced cast. 

When the Press se to another and larger building in 1707 Crown- 
ficld had to buy greatly increased quantities of the materials required to 
make the paper windows: three reams of paper, seven pounds of glue, and 
three gallons of linseed oil, or roughly three times as much as was needed 
for the smaller building. If the amounts used per frame were the same as 
those employed in the smaller printing house, then, conversely, the win- 
dows of the larger house must have been three times as extensive. And, in 
fact, a plan of the latter building shows that its length was 79 feet, just over 
three times as long as the window of the composing room in the other house 
(24 feet). But the increased quantities of meant increased costs: 
whereas the paper windows had cost £1. 9s. 2d. in 1703, for example, they cost 
£2. 175. 9d. fl materials and (1. ss. for labour in 1709, a total of £4. 2s. od. 


Since this was a payment which came round every September or October, 
it might well have been cheaper in the long run to glaze the main window 
of the composing room. Custom, however, and the workmen’s interests 
dictated otherwise. 

Moxon says that ‘all’ the journeymen participated in the making of these 


windows, but so far as the Cambridge Press is concerned it was principally 
the compositors who were involved (after all, the windows were theirs), 
though pressmen often helped. Iam sure that the original reason for the use 
of paper is that given at the beginning of this note, but its continuance into 
the eighteenth century is almost certainly to be explained, not by the cost 
of glass, but by the close association of window-making with the wayz- 
goose festivities. Moxon is quite explicit about the relationship, and, as he 
also points out, “These Way-gooses, are always kept about Bartholomew-tide’ .' 
It was, as his editors observe, a season of fairs, and Bartholomew Fair in 
London was a popular holiday. At Cambridge the wayzgoose tended 
rather to be a Michaelmas celebration and was doubtless associated with the 
great fair held annually at this time on Stourbridge Common. In fact the 
whole business of wayzgoose and paper windows was a pretty expensive 
one. The compositors, however, were doubtless vigilant in maintaining the 
pretext which paper windows offered for some well-paid, less demanding, 
and quickly performed work at fair-time. Every compositor joined in and 
received 2s, 6d. for wielding his oil or glue brush, as well as his share of the 
wayzgoose bonus of 30s. paid to the workmen as a group. Paper windows 
were still being made at Cambridge in the early 1740's. 

Another payment common to compositors and pressmen alike, though 
not (at Cambridge) enjoyed by the overseer or correctors, was copy money. 

Mechanick Exercises on . . Printing, p. 327. 
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As the editors of Moxon do not record any carly English references to the 
practice of granting copy books or copy money to workmen, it might 
— be useful to revive here three early references. In 1600 workmen 

d been receiving, as of right, actual copies of books which they helped to 
print, for in that year Thomas East agreed to print 1,000 copies of the 
second edition of Dowland’s Second Booke of Songs or Ayres, plus such 
additional sheets as were required ‘for proofes & sutch Copie bookes as were 
accustomably to be dowel to one M‘ Morly and M’ Heyborne and sutch 
as did worke in printinge of the same’.’ But the practice was clearly liable to 
gross abuse, and doubtless it was to remove the risk of further abuse that one 
printer at least, Adam Islip, introduced a regular weekly payment in licu of 
the gift of copy books. On 22 July 1622 the Court of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany hin that whereas M’. Islipp alleadgeth that he vsually doth paic 
to cuery workman that worketh vpon anie Booke iiij4 a weeke in liewe of 
a Copie due to them by the Custome of the Companie, That he shalbe 
allowed that iiij’ from the stocke’.? By 1635, however, the Company itself 
had become fully aware of the advantages of the innovation of copy money 
and in November of that year ordered that every journeyman printer should 
have, ‘in lieu of an Auncyent Custome which they the said Jorneymen 
Printers haue had, for to haue a Copie of every Booke they work vppon, 
Three Pence a weeke’.3 All compositors and pressmen at Cambridge 
throughout the first half of the eighteenth century were paid 4d. per week in 
lieu of a copy of the books on which they worked. Like paper windows, it 


is an interesting example of the persistence of a custom which enshrined 
workmen’s privileges. 


D. F. McKenzig 


TWO OF PEPYS’S ‘VERY LEWD SONGS’ IN PRINT 
AN addition can be made to the possible identification of songbooks that 


are referred to in Pepys’s diary or otherwise associated with its text (see The 
Library, sth series, xii (1957), pp. 240-55). The entry for 17 April 1661 
(Wheatley’s edition) reads: 


Then comes Mr. Allen of Chatham, and I took him to the Mitre and there did 
drink with him, and did get of him the song that pleased me so well there the 
other day, ‘Of Shitten come Shites the beginning of love’. 


! The case was originally quoted by Miss Mar, Dowling, from whose article the quota- 
tion is taken, and has been subsequently cited by Dr. Percy Simpson and by F. R. Johnson 
(M. Dowling, “The Printing of John Dowland’s Second Booke of Songs or Ayres’, The Library, 
4th series, xii (1932), pp. 365-80; P. Simpson, Proof-Reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (London, 1935), pp. 150-1; F. R. Johnson, ‘Printers’ “Copy Books” and 
the Black Market in the Elizabethan Book Trade’, Library, sth series, i (1946), p. 99). 

2 W. A. Jackson, Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company, 1602 to 1640 (London, 19$7), 


148. 
. » E. Arber, A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London 1554-1640, 
(London and Birmingham, 1875-94), iv. 21-24; referred to by F. R. Johnson, loc. cit. 
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‘The other day’ should be taken as a reference back to the entry for 11 April: 


Came Captn. Allen, and he and I withdrew and sang a song or two, and among 
others took pleasure in ‘Goe and bee hanged, that's good-bye’. 


Pepys was visiting Chatham on 11 April, so that in the quotation from the 
entry for 17 April above, the second ‘there’ means Chatham and not The 
Mitre. A song beginning ‘I Prethee sweet heart grant me my desire’ can 
be found in Wit and Drollery, 1656, pp. 123~4; the first passage quoted by 
Pepys is line 3 of stanza 3, and the second is the sixth and last line of stanza 4, 
though in both cases there are differences: 


What though my love as white as a Dove is? 
Yet you would say if you knew all within, 
That shitten come shites the beginning of Love is; 


No, I will say untill I die, 
Farewel and Be hanged, that’s twice god buy. 


The point of this lyric is that it is a string of contemporary proverbs and 
catch-phrases. A version of the third line quoted above also occurs on p. 90 
of the same book, in verses entitled “On the praise of fat Men’, but these do 
not contain anything resembling “Goe and bee hanged, that’s good-bye’, 
and the two diary entries clearly refer to the one song. 

‘I prithee sweet heart’ is also in Wit and Drollery, 1661, pp. 198-200, and 
it survives (with its metre smoothed out) in D'Urfey’s Wit and Mirth: or, 
Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1700, pp. 112-13, together with the tune and the 
explanatory heading ‘A Ballad on the Old PROVERBS’. Pepys’s expression 
of 17 April, ‘did get of him’, could mean that he took the words | in 
shorthand (as he id those of another song on 11 May 1668) and/or that he 
took down the tune (as he did for a song on 4 Steuhet 1668) from Allen’s 
singing; however, the relative simplicity of the tune which D’Urfey gives 

es the second less likely. It is possible that Allen had a manuscript 
copy ready to give Pepys, a copy that might have included the music, for 
the diary tells us (10 April vole} task Allen played the harpsichord and was 
‘a perfect good musician’. 

The diary entry for 7 October 1667 mentions another (somewhat more 
witty) bawdy song: 

Mrs. Aynsworth, who lived heretofore at Cambridge [where she was a pro- 
curess] and whom I knew better than they [his wife and servant] think, ... was great 
with my cozen Barnston, of Cottenham, and did use to sing to him, and did teach 
me ‘Full forty times over’, a very lewd song. 


The reference here is, in all probability, to a song that was also published in 
Wit and Drollery (1656, pp. 58-60; 1661, pp. 60-62), beginning ‘Full forty 
times over, I have striven to win’. Again, the source of the song is given 
as a person, not a book, The entry may mean that Pepys picked the song 
up when an undergraduate, that is, before its appearance in print. 


a 
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All this suggests that during the carly part of the diary period Pepys did 
not possess a copy of Wit and Drollery, and that if on 11 and 17 April 1661 
a printed source for ‘I prithee sweet heart’ was used, it was a copy of that 


book belonging to Captain Allen. No copy of it survives in the Pepys 
Library at Magdalene College. 


MACDONALD EMSLIE 
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Reviews 


N. R. Ker, English Manuscripts in the Century after the Norman Conquest. (The Lyell Lectures, 
1952-3.) Press, 1960. Pp. xiv-+-67; 29 plates. 143 11 in. £3. 3s. 
Mr. N. R. Ker’s account of English book-production in the century after the 

Conquest is likely to outlive the detailed studies to which it will give encourage- 

ment and guidance. 

For the ee of English book-production in this period the sources are less 
rewarding than might be supposed from their mere numbers. Many hundreds, 
perhaps some thousands, of manuscripts exist of which it may be affirmed that they 
were probably written within the period and that they were probably written in 
England. To form a general notion of their characteristics, and thence to deduce 
varieties and discern the apparent stylistic relations and developments by which 
they might be arranged in chronological order—this is a tempting procedure 
which the palacographer must deny himself, since his conclusions and inferences 
must be mainly cas on the manuscripts, however infrequent, which can be 
firmly attributed and closely dated. Internal evidence dates a few manuscripts 
within close limits, and fixes a few cither before or after ascertained dates. Some 
dated documents are in bookhand. The episcopal professions and related docu- 
ments display the progress of bookhand at a single scriptorium, that of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, ie most of the period. Authentic charters in bookhand, 
illustrating the a of not many writing centres, are dated or datable at scattered 
intervals. A remarkable conspectus of the bookhand practised at many centres is 
presented by the entries in the mortuary roll of Vitalis, abbot of Savigny, which 
circulated among English religious houses in 1122 and 1123. Their variety and 
their range of backwardness and development show that a manuscript is not to be 
dated by its handwriting without reference to its origin. In few manuscripts is 
the origin explicitly stated or to be inferred from the contents. Where a manu- 
script was preserved, there, more or less probably, it had been written; the proba- 
bility is rather stronger where a set of led catures is common to a group o 
manuscripts of common medieval provenance. The medieval provenance of man 
extant manuscripts of the period remains unknown; and the manuscripts of which 
the medieval provenance has been recorded, and which survive in groups large 
enough for systems of common physical features to be recognized, come from 
relatively few libraries. Most of these were the libraries of Benedictine houses, 
supposed to have been mainly created in their own scriptoria; but important 
groups come from the libraries of secular cathedrals. The subject-matter of 
manuscripts has at all times had some influence on their external features; but in 
Latin manuscripts of this period the factor is relatively unimportant. Surviving 
in greater numbers than manuscripts of the Cluniac or Carolingian revivals of 
learning, and—with every allowance for the tendency of the earlier to be lost— 
pane representing a greater output, the Latin manuscripts of Western Europe 
and apparently of this period are chiefly limited in subject-matter to the interests, 
theological and ecclesiastical, of the renaissance which accompanied the growing 
influence of the papacy and which, almost from its beginning, was extended to 
England by the Norman Conquest. 

In the period immediately before the Conquest English book-production had 
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been distinct in scope and methods from that of the Continent. The interests which 


it served, though narrowing, were still relatively diverse, and were conducted 
in Latin and Anglo-Saxon on equal terms. The texts of Latin manuscripts were 
perhaps rather poor. The layout of manuscripts was not standardized. The 
script, like the ornament, had generally jedan: since the best period in the late 
ona and early eleventh centuries, though it continued to be well written at certain 
centres. For any effect better than mere legibility the relatively archaic Caroline 
minuscule used for Latin texts required, since it was mainly curvilinear, some 
capacity for drawing with assurance and consistency; the letters, well differen- 
tiated and made up of numerous basic forms, offered difficulties of harmonious 
composition and especially of spacing, encountered currente calamo. When Norman 
bishops (headed by Archbishop Lanfranc) and Norman abbots and monks began 
to take over and rationalize certain English scriptoria and libraries, they introduced 
not only specific Norman styles and fashions but also more general tendencies 
developing, almost inevitably, in the mass production of a calligraphy independent 
of the powers and limitations of the individual scribe. In its ultimate form—the 
liturgical minuscule of the later Middle Ages—the problem of consistency and 
regularity was solved by drawing the letters with straight lines, uniformly thick 
or uniformly fine, set to one another at unvarying angles. Harmony of general 
effect was secured by making the alphabet out of the least possible number of 
basic forms. The problems and opportunities of spacing were evaded by reducing 
to the minimum the spacing between words and between lines, by leaving no 
line-ends unfilled, and, within single words, by using numerous ligatures and 
treating, as units of spacing, not entire letters but the predominant thick vertical 
strokes, made equidistant. All this was far in the future, but some of these practices 
were at least incipient in the script, formed on Norman models, written in some 
English scriptoria in the early twelfth century: it is angular and rectilinear, with 
sharp contrast of thick and fine lines; the fear of space, insti of drilled and 
inhibited scribes, produced some curious effects in a script where the letters were 
not yet assimilated by a prevailing accented stroke. The influence by which the 
advance of an art takes a wrong turning is sometimes that of a gifted artist; this 
seems to be the case of the remarkable scribe who was perhaps responsible for 
creating, on Norman models, the script of Christ Church, Canterbury, and has 
left several entire manuscripts in clear, elegant, and phenomenally regular script, 
a monument to Lanfranc’s reform of the Christ Church scriptorium and library. 
The Christ Church script was imitated in other Kentish and south-eastern centres. 
At Exeter, Durham, and elsewhere Norman models and the work of immigrant 
Norman scribes contrasted favourably with the often rather naive and unpro- 
fessional English script of the late eleventh century. With shorter ascenders and 
descenders the Norman script was better proportioned, and these allowed spacing 
between lines to be seadualie reduced in the twelfth century with good general 
effect and no loss of legibility. The effect of closer horizontal packing was relieved 
by the practice of writing in two columns. A wide variety of hybrid Anglo- 
Norman hands flourished in the early twelfth century, the English element pre- 
vailing in the Midlands. In some important centres where the continental script 
had been established the angularity and compression of the style seem to have 
provoked a strong, though temporary, el of an English type of handwriting 
towards the middle of the century. This, to be sure, is remote enough from its 
prototypes, subtly perverting every natural and graceful movement of the pen; 
aq 
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but it is a decent, Iepible, and — script, typical of the Englishness that can 


assert itself at periods when England is in full cultural union with the Continent. 
As the last of the ‘insular’ abbreviations fell into disuse, soon after the Conquest, 
the abbreviation system was brought into line with that of northern Europe. 
Words divided at line-ends were correctly syllabified, as they had not always 
been by English scribes before the Conquest. The excellent system of punctuation 
already used in England in Latin and vernacular writing was slightly elaborated, 
towards the end of the period, by a new mark found chiefly in Cistercian manu- 
scripts. Scribes learned to follow a consistent practice of almost complete word- 
separation. Largely achieved by the last major effort of the Benedictine scriptoria, 
the massive output of manuscripts, the accuracy of their texts, and the high average 
level of their ede quality justify Mr. Ker’s claim that the century after the 
Conquest was the greatest period of English medieval book-production. 

To dispose of the few minor matters which are open to criticism: there are some 
omissions in the Index of Manuscripts and Facsimiles, and in the Palacographical 
Index, under ‘Manuscripts (including charters) written at or for’, there are many 
omissions, not all trivial ones, whick reduce the value of this heading to readers 
using the book for incidental reference or intending to refer back to Mr. Ker’s 
own arguments and findings. Having excellently contrasted English and Norman 
script at the date of the Conquest, and having pointed out the close resemblance 
of some English and some French script in the carly twelfth century, Mr. Ker 
might have placed against the continental back soaelk the sct English ote: of the 
The scholarship capable of a general account being 
uncommon, one cannot wish that the book had been held back, though it appears 
before detailed studies of certain scriptoria have been published or attempted; 
some negative conclusions summarize much detailed work by Mr. Ker himself, 
and if he has avoided desultory comment and speculation where there was nothing 
very profitable to be said, the fact must add weight to many positive and valuable 
contributions. He has carried farther the excellent analysis, in Medieval Libraries, 
of evidence for the medieval ownership of manuscripts. Their physical features 
are covered by an extensive view which takes in regional styles as well as the 

ractices of particular scriptoria, and brings out the contrast and interaction 
tween English and Norman elements in their script. Future specialists will find 


an indispensable guide in the methodical treatment of scribal practices: prick- 
ing and ruling, spacing, punctuation, and the use of signatures and catchwords. 
Not all palacographers go so far as to read the manuscripts which they describe; 
Mr. Ker, placing in the foreground of his picture the virtual transliteration of 
many texts the. major Latin patristica) which was achieved in the 


period, has elaborated it in showing methods of correcting and altering manu- 
scripts, the wide use of approximately standardized sizes and formats for sets of 
certain authors, and, in the textual relations between manuscripts of various dates 
and origins, the channels by which sound texts were supplied to cathedral and 
monastic libraries. 

The balance of considerations governing the economy of the facsimiles doubtless 
included practical difficulties of which Mr. Ker has said nothing. On twenty-nine 
collotype plates, of outside dimensions 11 x 14} in., nearly sixty passages have been 
chosen for reproduction. Two or three seem repetitive, and one or two, without 
displaying entire pages, seem unnecessarily large; a little space might have been 
saved for a more nearly adequate representation of Bury, St. Albans, and Worcester 
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manuscripts, and a book which resumes the work of other scholars might have 
included another representative of Durham manuscripts, although they have been 
fully illustrated by Professor Mynors, at the expense of Conetnery manuscripts, 
known from the work of M. R. James, Dr. C. R. Dodwell, and others; fifteen 
originals or copies of episcopal professions seem too many. Five well-chosen 
entries from the Savigny mortuary roll are worth their place, and Mr. Ker has 
done well to reproduce two bookhand charters which are not readily accessible to 
scholars and have the cachet of ‘archive quality’. With an ex libris inscription from 
St. Albans, a list of contents in a hand common to several Gloucester books, and 
entries in a blank space of a manuscript from St. Augustine’s, the remaining 
facsimiles are of passages in manuscripts. There are excellent specimens of the 
native English script of the late eleventh century, including two reproduced from 
openings in manuscripts where they are strikingly confronted with Norman 
hands. Besides the hands of the main scribes Mr. Ker has contrived in some of 
the plates to illustrate ancillary features: a few initials, marginalia bearing on the 
history and provenance of manuscripts, and especially marginalia showing the 
correction of texts. An example of partial re-ruling in pencil over the original 
hard point, in a manuscript not dated or attributed, has afforded a legitimate 
opportunity of illustrating the hands of two scribes, the worst and the best of the 
hands here illustrated, sites variety and fullness to a choice of script mainly 
taken from dated and attributed manuscripts, from the at eae: products 
of a limited number of scriptoria, and from the more accessible repositories where 
suitable photographs are obtainable. In Mr. Ker’s soundly conservative selection 
the specimens ne been fitted into a well-planned sequence. The quality of the 
photographs and collotypes is generally high. The book is well bound and superbly 


printed. 
T. A. M. Btsuop 


Imricn Kotvan, Incunabula Bibliothecae Universitatis Bratislavensis. Bratislava, 1960. Pp. 328; 

32 plates. 9} x 7 in. 

Imaicn Kotvan, Incunabula Bibliothecae Capituli Bratislavensis, Martin, 1959. Pp. 73; 4 
plates. 9} x 7 in. Wrappers. 

Imaicn Korvan, Incunabula Bibliothecae Lycaei Kesmarkiensis. Universitna Kniinica v Brati- 
slave, 1959. Pp. 48; 4 plates. of x 7 in. Wrappers. 

Turse three volumes, sponsored by the University of Bratislava, are uniform 
in plan and contain full references, indexes, descriptions of provenance, and con- 
cordances. The first is an expansion of the two hoodie bss published by Dr. 
Kotvan in 1955 and reviewed in The Library for September 1958 (p. 214). The 
summary introduction appears in five languages, ieahaiien English, French, and 
German, and a German version is provided in the case of the other two catalogues. 
All three books bear witness to Dr. Kotvan’s great industry and care. 

The University Library of Bratislava is a recent foundation and derives most of 
its incunabula from the monastic libraries, especially those of the Franciscans, 
which were concentrated upon it in 1950. Altogether 437 items appear in the 
Catalogue, 280 of them from German and 151 from Italian presses. Venice leads 
the way with 124 titles, and next come Strasburg with 82, Nuremberg with 58, 
Basle with 45, and Cologne with 36; the press of Koberger is represented by no 
fewer than 49 titles. One book is best excluded, namely, the Harmonius, Comoedia 
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Stephanium, signed by Bernardinus de Vitalibus at Venice but undated (no. 214), 
which Proctor was probably right in taking to be slightly after 1500 (Isaac 12738). 
As many as 12 of the 36 Cologne-printed books belong to the early 1470's; one 
of them, Chrysostomus, Super Psalmum Miserere, poor ete to the Printer of 
Augustinus, De fide (no. 248), is usefully dated 1473 by the rubricator. Three out- 
standing rarities are the Missale Dominorum Vltramontanorum, Maufer, Verona, 
1480 (294), the Missale Strigoniense (Gran), Emericus for Johannes Paep, Venice, 
1498 54} and the first ollien of Erasmus’s Adagia, Philippi, Paris, 1500 (166). 
A broadside proclamation of the Emperor Maximilian [Schoeffer, Mainz, 1495] 
seems to be known from only one other copy (289), and there is also a handful of 
uncommon law-books—speaking of which, is there any better authority than 
Jécher’s Gelehrten-Lexikon for allowing Gratian the canonist to appear as Fran- 
ciscus Gratianus de Garratoribus? A few errors have been noted: in the heading 
of no. 187, Gerson’s Quaestio de custodia linguae et corde bene ruminanda, the retention 
of ‘Quaestio’ is essential to grammar and sense; the Printer of Dictys appears as 
‘Typographes “Dyctis”’ in the list on p. 281; and the caption of the second plate 
has on in part confused with that of the third. 

The library of the Chapter of St. Martin at Bratislava dates from the fourteenth 
century and contains 78 incunabula, Koberger again leading the way with 15 
editions. The most remarkable item in the list is the Missa de Requiem signed b 
Winterburger at Vienna in 1499 (60), a folio of 16 leaves, which must be a head. 
some book, judging by the facsimile, as well as a very rare one, since no copy 
appears to have been available to Dr. W. Dolch when compiling his Viennese 
bibliography. 

The library of the former District Lyceum at KeZmarok was founded in 1600 
and contains 43 incunabula, of which just over a quarter (four carly Zels among 
them) were printed at Cologne. Interest attaches to a copy of one of two editions 
(Hain * 16074 and *16073) of the Vertrag kayserlicher mayestat mit Hertzog Albrechten 
von Miinchen printed by Sporer at Bamberg in 1492, with an uncouth title of 
which the first three lines are woodcut (43); this is doubtless very rare. The 
edition of the Elegantiarum xx praecepta mentioned at the beginning of the list 
should not be ho Acgidius Suchtelensis, who was not the author of this (nor 
indeed, so far as we know, of any) text. 

The Bratislava University Library arranges its books according to their physical 
dimensions in four classes, which are designated by the terms 12°, 8°, 4°, and fol. 
Dr. Kotvan retains these terms in his lists, but their appearance heve is somewhat 
confusing, since they usually bear such very different meanings when applied to 
incunabula 


V. S. 


The Quenes Maiesties Passage through the Citie of London to Westminster the Day before her 
Coronacion. Edited by James M. Ossorn, with an Introduction by Jonn Neate. (The 
Elizabethan Club Series, 1.) Published for the Elizabethan Club, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1960; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 64+frontispiece and 
folding plan. 83x 6} in. 32s. 

Tuts reprint, from the unique copy now in the Elizabethan Club at Yale, will 
be welcomed warmly by bibliographers, if a little more coolly by students of 
festivities. The facsimile is well re we it can be read easily, and its usefulness 
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is enhanced by the insertion of a plan of the Queen’s route marked on a portion of 
the map drawn about the time of Elizabeth’s accession and printed in Braun and 
Hogenberg’s Civitates Orbis Terrarum, 1612. 

In a bibliographical note of considerable persuasiveness Mr. James M. Osborn 
describes the two editions which were printed by Richard Tottel on or soon 
after 23 January 1559. He sets himself the task of deciding the priority of publication 
and comes 20 the reasonable conclusion that the edition here reprinted is the earlier 
one, from which the other was derived. As we in this country are the fortunate 
possessors of four of the five known copies of the second edition but have no copy 
of the first we are grateful to the Elizabethan Club for making available this 
unique text. 

¢ book has a graceful introduction by Sir John Neale, setting the event in 
its historical background. He builds a thesis of the importance of Elizabeth’s 
procession as the emergence of ‘Englishry’, basing it on a theory that pageants 
were introduced for the first time in Mary Tudor’s procession, that they were of 
foreign origin, probably organized by Italians, me that the change, six years 
later for Elizabeth's procession, to pageants expressing English aspirations and 
organized by English performers was a ahd the new political mood. It 
is true that festivities have often reflected—and have sometimes foreshadowed— 
changes in the atmosphere of history, but Sir John’s thesis seems to have been 
carried beyond the limits which can be supported by evidence. 

When pageants were first introduced into royal ceremonial processions is 
difficult to date with certainty, but it is known that they were used for the pro- 
cession of Katherine of Spain to Westminster for her marriage to Prince Arthur 
in 1501—‘vj goodly beautiful pageauntes’ lined the way from London Bridge to 
Saint Paul’s. Thereafter they were used generally for Royal Entries, such as the 
procession of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII, into Edinburgh for her marriage 
to James IV (1503), the visit of Henry and Katherine to Coventry (1511), and the 
entry of Queen Margaret into Aberdeen, also in 1511. 

Sir John stresses the point that pageants were not used for the coronation pro- 
cession of Henry VIII, this statement, if correct, is based on a limited view of 
the meaning of pageants. It seems true to say that a pageant had two parts—one, 
a car or stage on which symbolic figures were te 4 and second, the allegory or 
symbolism expressed by the figures. In the light of the second half of the meaning 
Henry VIII was greeted with true pageants when his procession passed a group 
of figures personifying the English possessions overseas—a conception which is 
genuinely in the spirit of pageants and at the same time as English as anything 
presented to Queen Elizabeth half a century later. 

IrAN FLETCHER 
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The English and American books here listed have Fak the most part been sent to the 
Editor by their publishers or authors. The continental publications are mostly listed from 
notes sent to the Editor by correspondents living in the countries concerned. 

Inclusion in this list does not preclude subsequent review in THE UBRARY. In general, 
however, the Editor does not propose to list works for the review of which he has already 
arranged. 


Baxer, Herscuet, Hyder Edward Rollins: a Bibliography [with a portrait and a memoir]. 
Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 51. 9X 5} in. 30s. 


Dickens: an Excerpt from the General Catalogue of Printed Books in the British Museum. 
The Trustees of the British Muscum, London, 1960. Pp. [72]. 1349 in. Wrappers. 


80 Writers whose books and letters have been given over the past twenty years to the Yale 
University Library by Carl Van Vechten, compiled in honor of his 8oth birthday. New 
Haven, Yale University Library, 1960. Pp. [8]. 8}x 5} in. Wrappers. 


The John Carter Brown Library, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. Annual 
Report, July 1, 1959. Providence, 1959. Pp. 77. 74% 5 in. Wrappers. 


The Manchester Public Libraries. Reference Library: Subject Catalogue, Section 094: 
Private Press Books. Part II: H-W. Edited by Sidney Horrocks. Manchester Li!raries 
Committee, 1960. Pp. [vi]+87+ xiii. 9} 7} in. Wrappers. 215., $4.75. Obtainable from 
The City Librarian, Central Library, St. Peter’s Square, Manchester 2. 


Presidents and Near-Presidents. An Exhibit of Manuscripts and Documents relating to 
Presidents of the United States and Unsuccessful Candidates for the Office: selected from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Philip D. Sang. Compiled by S. B. Gribble. (Library Bulletin 
xx.) University of Kentucky, 1960. Pp. 14. 9x6 in. Wrappers. 


Verner, Coou, A carto-bibliographical study of The English Pilot, the Fourth Book, with 
special reference to the charts of Virginia. University of Virginia Press, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Reproduced from typescript. Pp. viii+88, 5 illus. 64x 4} in. $5.00. 


William Morris and the Kelmscott Press. An Exhibition held in the Library of Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, from October 9 to December 31, 1959. To which is 
appended an Address by Philip C. Duschnes before the Friends of the Library of Brown 
University, December 7, 1959. Brown University Library, Providence, R.I., 1960. Pp. iii+- 
49, 16 plates. 10} 7 in. Wrappers. $2.50. Obtainable from The Friends of the Brown 
University Library, Providence 12, Rhode Island. 


The Bibliotheck. A Journal of Bibliographical Notes and Queries mainly of Scottish Interest. 
Edited by Robert Donaldson. Vol. iii, No. 1. Published from the University Library, 
Glasgow, by the Scottish Group of The University and Research Section of The Library 
Association. 7s. 6d., $1.25. Annual Subscription: 15s., $2.50. 
Contents: Dorothy Coleman and Margaret M. McGowan, Cupid and the bees: an emblem in the 
Stirling-Maxwell Collection; James C. Corson, A supplementary note on The Border Antiquities; 
D. E. Griffiths, The Sarolea papers in Edinburgh University Library; R. C. Rider, A note on God's 
judgments upon the Gentile apostatized Church and A Treatise of the three Evils of the Last Times; H. J. H. 
Drummond, Aberdeen University Library special collections (printed ). 


The Book Collector, Vol. ix, No. 3 (Autumn 1960). The Shenval Press, Ltd. 7s. 6d., $1.25. 


Contents include the regular features and: Edwin Wolf 2nd, Some books of early English proven- 
ance in the Library Company of Philadelphia; Alan Walbank, Railway reading; William A. Joduen, 
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Philip Hofer (Contemporary Collectors, xxiv, cont.); Giles Barber, Catchwords and press figures at 
home and abroad; P. H. Muir, Further reminiscences, x; Graham Pollard, John Meade Falkner, 
1858-1932 (Some Uncollected Authors, xxv). 


Book design and production, Vol. iii, No. 2 (1960). Printing News, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 
Contents include: Philippe Schuwer, French books in the European context; Roderick Cave, Blake's 
mantle: a memoir of Ralph Chubb; H. G. Tempest and V. H. Dowling, Printing at the Three 


English Fiction in Transition. Edited by Helmut E. Gerber, Department of English, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana. Vol. iii, No. 2 (1960). 


Contents include: | Wolff, ped an annotated of writings about him 
(supplement); H ], George Moore: an annotated bibliography of writings 


about him (supplement). 


Harvard Library Bulletin. Vol. xiv, No. 2 (Spring 1960). $1.50 ($4 p.a.). 
Contents include: Jean Parrish and William A. Jackson, Racan’s L’Artenice, an addition to the 
English canon; Fritz Redlich, The ‘Bibliotheca Reussiana ad Bellum Tricenne’ at Harvard; Philip 
Hofer, Gravelot’s illustrations for La nouvelle Heloise; Joseph E. Fields, A signer and his signatures, or 
The library of Thomas Lynch, jr 
Subscribers are notified that = Bulletin is to cease publication with the Autumn issue of vol. xiv. 
The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America. Vol. 54, second quarter, 1960. 


Contents include: Matthew J. Bruccoli, A mirror for bibliographers: duplicate plates in modern 

rinting; Paul Kaufman, The eighteenth-century forerunner of the L Library; Jacob Leed, 
Two notes on Johnson and The Gentleman's Magazine; Victor Scholderer, The printer of Leo I, 
Sermones (Proctor 3248); R. H. Bowers, Some early a a to printing; Franklin B. Williams, 
jt., Those careless Elizabethans: names bewitched; William Ringler, The Praise of Musicke, by John 
Case; Jacob Blanck, Artemus Ward, his book; William White, Walt Whitman’s short stories: two 


addenda. 

The Princeton University Library Chronicle, Vol. xxi, No. 3 (Spring 1960). $1.25 ( $4 p.a.). 
Contents include: James B. Meriwether, The literary career of William Faulkner: catalogue of an 
exhibition in the Princeton University Library (illustrated). 

The Yale University Library Gazette. Vol. xxxv, No. 1 (July 1960). 75 cents ($3 p.a.). 


Contents include: Francis Manley, An early seventeenth-century manuscript Art of ons 
Herman W. Liebert, Books and Manuscripts from the Rabinowitz Library; Bryant Morey 


The Gilded Age manuscript. 


FINLAND 
DuruaM, Puiu, and Tauno F. Mustanoja, American Fiction in Finland: an essay and 
bibliography. (Mémoires de la Société Néophilologique de Helsinki, xxiv.) Helsinki, 
Société Néophilologique, 1960. Pp. 202. 8} 6 in. Wrappers. $2.50. 


The bibliography of translations (pp. 127-71) lists titles by more than 300 writers; they are mostly 
works of popular literature with Jack London (6s titles) easily ahead of Edgar Rice Burroughs (39): 
J. O. Curwood (27), Mark Twain (23), and Zane Grey (22) follow. The body of the book discusses 
the part which these translations have played in forming a Finnish view of American civilization. 
An appendix has eight statistical tables. 


FRANCE 
Merzcer, Bruce M., “The Furniture in the scriptorium at Qumran.’ (Revue de Qumran, i, 
fasc. 4 (July 1959), pp. 509-15.) 


GERMANY 
ENGELSING, ROLF, Der Aviso von 1609. (Privately printed for the author, Bremen, Gross- 
beerenstrasse 27, August 1960). Pp. 14. 


The author adduces fresh evidence of the fact, hardly any longer disputed, that the oldest German 
per was printed in Wolfenbiittel by Julius Adolph von Séhne, printer to the Duke of Wolfen- 
beeeed end to the ducal University of Hekeneds. Mons More important, however, he shows that the paper 
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was almost certainly founded, directed, and (at least partly) written by Duke Heinrich Julius of 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel in furtherance of his policy of reconciling the Protestant and Catholic 

factions of the Empire. The Aviso was edited in Prague, where the Duke spent the last years of his 

life (1607-13) as Emperor Rudolf II's trusted counsellor and thus obtained confidential and 

peng nog . The Avisos of 1609, 1610, and 1612 are thus shown to be an historical source 
irst order, 


Archiv fiir Geschichte des Buchwesens. Herausgegeben von der Historischen Kommission 
des Birsenvereins des Deutschen Buchhandels ¢.V. Band iii, Lieferung 1-3. Buchhindler- 
Vereinigung GmbH, Frankfurt am Main, 1960. 

Contents include: Ferdinand Geldner, Eingemalte und cingepreBte Wappen-Exlibris; Hermann 


Knaus, Johann von Valkenburg und seine Nachfolger; Ernst Kyriss, Deutsche Buchbinder der 
Spitgouk und Renaissance; Gerhard Piccard, Zur Geschichte des Buchdrucks in Konstanz. 


HOLLAND 


Gedrukt in Nederland. Vijf ceuwen letter, beeld & band. Tentoonstelling georganiseerd 
door de werkgevers- en werknemersorganisaties in het grafische bedrijf in samenwerking 
met het Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, 11 Juni-11 September 1960. Pp. 146, 28 plates. 9} x 6} in. 
Wrappers. 


Oude drukken uit de Nederlanden. Boeken uit de collectie Arenberg thans in de verrameling 

Lessing J. Rosenwald. Tentoonstelling Den Haag, Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum, 

29 Augustus tot 9 Oktober 1960: Brussel, Albert I-Bibliotheck, 21 Oktober tot 31 December 

1960. Martinus Nijhoff, Den Haag. Pp. viii+ 137, 2 plates, 19 figs. 9x 5} in. Wrappers. 
There are 198 fully annotated entries, with indexes of authors, illustrators, printers and publishers, 
and provenances. 


Het Boek. Derde Reeks. Deel xxxiv, No. 2 (1960). Martinus Nijhoff, Den Haag. 
Contents include: P. J. Enk, De culturele waarde van de Griekse en ay oy letterkunde en het 
verzamelen van boeken op dit gebied; M, E. Kronenberg, Nieuw bewijs der activiteit van Johann 
Haselberg von Reichenau te Antwerpen (1532); H. de la Fontaine Verwey, Het eerste Nederlandse 
boek over architectuur; F. de Fremery, Biyzondere voorstellingen van het paradijsverhaal in de 
se miniaturen in het Rijksmuseum 1949; P. J. H. Vermeeren, Kronick der handschriften- 
k Vill, 


SWEDEN 


Uppsala Universitetsbiblioteks Arsberittelse Rikenskapsiret 1958-9. Almqvist & 
Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, Uppsala, 1960. 
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was almost certainly founded, directed, and (at least partly) written by Duke Heinrich Julius of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel in furtherance of his policy of reconciling the Protestant and Catholic 
factions of the Empire. The Aviso was edited in Prague, where the Duke spent the last years of his 
life (1607-13) as the Emperor Rudolf II's trusted counsellor and thus obtained confidential and 
reliable intelligence. The Avisos of 1609, 1610, and 1612 are thus shown to be an historical source 
of the first order. 


Archiv fiir Geschichte des Buchwesens. Herausgegeben von der Historischen Kommission 
des Bérsenvereins des Deutschen Buchhandels ¢.V. Band i, Lieferung 1-3. Buchhandler- 
Vereinigung GmbH, Frankfurt am Main, 1960. 
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met het Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, Juni-11 September 1960. Pp. 146, 28 plates. in. 
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